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THE LADY’S FRIEND. 
The skirt of the dress is stuffed firm to answer the purpose of a pincushion. In the 
ends of the sash are pockets for thimbles, bodkin, scissors, etc. A roll or spool of cotton 
is fastened to her back, and the basket on her head is for buttons, etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“My deluded thoug! 
Rans back to days of love: when fancy still 
Found worlds of beauty ever rising new 
To the transported eye; when flattering hope 
Form'd endless prospects of increasing bliss 
And still th redu s heart believed them all. 


Ev'n more than love 1 
I have a collection of broken images, whic 
They have been 


in my possession and | 
mournful pleasure in looking at their mise 


I keep among my treasures. 


a long time, take a 


able remains, and remembering what sort « 
idols I have worshipped. I show them to my 


friends sometimes, when I am quite sure that 


they will treat them very tenderly and respect 


They may look at them 


fully. now; and 
while the poor things are on exhibition, I will 


hist ry of these celebrities 


give you the 


Alas, poor Idols! I 
clay; else ye would not have been broken 


grieve that ye were 


1 have pleasant recollections of 


perfect state, and I feel constrained to treat 


you in your 


you kindly now, although you are shattered 
and defaced. I choose to think of you as ye 
were, not as ye are. I am eo foolish, that 
cannot bear to have unsympathizing eyes Jook 
eoldly upon you; I will not allow rough hands 
to handle you; and it pains me to hear care- 
less words spoken of you; 80, all who have 
no love or pity for broken Idols, will 
please to go away without stopping to look at 
them. I do not keep them to show to such 
people, for 1 have bowed down to every one of 


them, and (do not laugh) I have a sneaking 


my 
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Vqa 







IDOLS. 








regard for each one yet 





them with any Aa/lf-worship, o1 
When I knelt 


them unselfish love and sincere adorat 





before them, long ago, ] gave 














and | 





be less beaut 











Forlorn and 





there 





present, 


them 





attractive 





They are not fit t 







be seen or worshipped more, so | keep them 





it they may not displease the 





or shock the taste of any person 
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W heir t she } s with crue! prid 
And fee easure on the wret 
S 
There are myriads of human beings lying f 






around loose on life’s great ocean, ready to 







cling to anything that comes in their way A 





wave washed me directly in the way of one of 
my 





these creatures, and so she clung to me 
first Idol: 
clay, and broken oh, how easily! The memory 


of the day on which the wave of circumstance 


made from the commonest kind of 








threw us together is still as distinct as though 
And the memory of 





it were but yesterday. 
many pleasant days that followed that day 
seems like a witching dream, as I remember 
(221) 
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them even now. Surely the world I lived in 
then is not the world L live in now; the dreams 
that beguiled me then are not the dreams that 
be le me now; and the friends that I be 
lieval in then, are not the friends that | 
believe in now. JZ'hen and now are two dis- 
tinct periods, A great gulf separates them 
Old and hardened as I am, it grieves me to 
-bink that the simple faith and childlike trust 
which characterized that portion of my life 
will be mine no more. The visions which 


cheated me once will never cheat me again, lor 
that portion of my life can never return, and | 
crnnot keep back the tears or drive away the 
all 


any gain can equal such a loss, 


recall this, and question 


With 


my 


pe n when l 
whether 
stand before 


sorrow and bitterness, I 


broken Idols, and confess that age and expe 


rience cannot wholly atone for the light that 
has gone out.. Youth, Hope and Love are all 
buried in one wide, deep grave. Tears have 


been shed for them; their funeral sermon bas 
been preached, and the mourner has gone about 
his business, freed for all time from the joys 
the 
which these dear guests brought with them, I 


and cares, comforts and perplexities 


have no hope of a resurrection of my dead, for 
they are too deep in the earth to get up from 
their graves. I gave them a Christian burial, 


and have tried to be content, to live without 
them, ever since. 

The epidemic or infectious eruptive fevers, 
so fatal to infants and children, are not more 
be dreaded than the of 
during th season of loving and believing 


to madness adults 
eir 
It matters not whether the disease is mild or 
vant; it runs a defined course, and is 
peculiar to youth, 


once during a lifetime. The symptoms may be 


malig 





It always attacks a person 
more or less marked, differently grouped, or 
the fatality of the disease may depend on some 
Be thank- 
ful when this critical period in your life is 


modification of the ordinary form. 


safely past, and you find yourself convales- 
cont, developing the more serious 
complications of the malady. Be thankful, 
when it is fairly over, if the action of your 


without 


heart continues healthy; no acceleration of 
the ordinary rythmical movements; no extra- 
ordinary irritability or disturbance ensuing 
from the depressing effects of the shock you 
have received. And be thankful if you have 
something besides ** fossil remains” left to offer 
number two. 

But I was going to tell you about number 
one, and how she came to be broken. 


I met her; how she looked, and what she. 


Where 
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I will tell 


so much, I 


wore, you all, if I can rememb:: 


found her, or she found 


me, | 
never knew exactly which, one pleasant afler 
noon in the month of June. There was 4 
picnic party, and brave lads and merry lasses 
feasted, and sang, and sailed on that brigt 
summer day, There was a blue sky overhead 
and laughing waters beneath them, and th 
forests rang with their glee. There were fai; 
pale faces, and dark, scowling beauties, melt 
ing blue eyes and flashing black, to look out 
from hats and 


sunbonnets > flaxen curls ana 


raven tresses, to be the sport of every passing 


breeze ; and light hearts and unelouded brows, 


to bid defiance to haunting memories and hat 


ful spectres But number one was the most 


foxy, cunning creature In the crowd. The 
bluest eyes, the brownest hair, the purest 
fore head, the rosiest che ks, the whitest dress 
and the prettiest hat be ged to her It is 
not strange if I was unable to resist so many 


| grace, such affec 
I knew 


or mounted that day, 


attractions, such beauty ar 


tionate ways and winning manners 
not whether I was afoot 
and ere the shadows had fallen, and twilight 
had deepened into evening, my disease had 
been marked by the preliminary fever, which 
in measles is called the ** Period of Invasion.’ 


What had, 
thumping my jacket terribly 


a killing time I with my heart 


on her account 
and how that same active organ sank away 
down into my pantaloons pockets when she 
chanced to smile other victim 


What 
bosoma, hearts and livers! 


upon some 


a wear and tear of waistcoats, shirt 
What a shocking 
It is real affecting to 


My bachelor heart feels 


waste of raw material ! 
think of, even now 
queerish enough, while | look these old images 
right in the face, and feel that my age of credu 
lity is past, and that I can no longer revel in 
impossibilities 

But I survived all of these fiery trials, and 
came out of my tribulation wiser and stronger, 
if not better and happier. Yes, I lived and 
did well after my heart had been broken three 
times, at least ; for it healed every time, leav 
ing only an ugly scar, to remind me of the 
accident. But I consider it as good as new, 
yet. 

How the hours flew that cloudless day, 


while I flattered the little maiden, praising 


her eyes, and hair, and lips, and voice; and 
she listened with pleased attention to the fool 
(ish words, and looked tender, and smiled 


sweetly, as if thankful for such poor compli 
ments, And all the time the eyes grew bluer 


the cheeks pinker, and the voice softer. How 
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CLA 


leisurely we 


her he 


through 


towards 


nthat same memo e ¢ ing, 


meadows, 


} 
whi 


by tl 


} 
Hike 


ing children 


them 


forgettin 


very close our 8 


how mine kissed 


! Ho 


my dreams that 1 


gate w vivi 


is waste 


came 
and ft 


the parts 


At last our paths lay apart, and we mourn 


together over the crue | fate that 


We went 
the old 


was about t 


se} arate us 


to 


in company to pay our 


respects trysting places 


was pleading in her eyes and broken sentences 


on her lips when we parted and 


& 


Solemnly 


wly, as if in a procession going to our own 


funerals, each went their way alone, after the 


‘good-by" was spoken, Nature anticipates the 


coming storm The silence that precedes it, 
the 


deceitful calm that is upon her face, the 


ips, 


the elements are holding a secret 


hush that is upon her | are sure tokens 


that yn- 


ee 


sultation, and will disturb the general quiet 


There 


Y IDOI 


Ss 


yne by a hurricane or a mighty w 


great n eT | man I l 


storm commit t 


o dest 


iny 


“alr 


the structure 


were 


about 


be very 


constant the great physician and 


Iments and mental 
by his skilful 


grim old ctor works 


healer 


Bo 


are 


discom 
fitures treatment 
the 
way of destroying old bates, and creating new 


l It is t 


wonders in 
ve 
that but 


S mv shame, but I must confess 


one spring, with its showers and vio 


s: one summer, with its sunshine and roses 


autumn, with its crimson and gold; one 


winter, with its snow-wreaths and 


icicles, 
passed over my head, before & new altar was 


le 


erected, and a new divinity was silting In stat 
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thereon, in spite of my solemn vows, and good Zits own altar, and became too common-place 
resolutions. Love in my heart was not dead, Sto satisfy me. For the want of tender care 
then. The heats of summer and the storms$and proper nourishment the feeble light went 
of winter had not killed it. The roots were2out. Wholesome opposition and exciting ad 
healthy, and waited only for the gentle rains) ventures might have fanned the spark into a 
and genial sunshine of the young year to call? flame, and patience and perseverance might 
forth leaves and flowers again. I cut down 2 have kept the fire burning for a time; but 
the old dry stalk, and permitted a fresh green there are many reasons why these ‘*Clay Idols” 
ne to grow in its place. I did not choose to? get broken in their youth instead of coming to 
lestroy the plant ; because I had been swin-$ a good old age. If number two had ever been 
iled out of my first blossoms. Disappointed 2jealous and unreasonable, quarrelled and made 
people get reckless; and one lesson will not5 up, scolded and begged pardon, it is possible 
satisfy them. Therearea great many pupils in 2 that I might have loved till this time, and she 
that ‘*dear schéol,’”’ which Experience teaches; Smight have lived to get up some of those little 
and it is said that ‘**fools will learn in no? side scenes which make married life so interest- 
other.”’ But I believe there are people who > ing. But, for the want of these thunder-storms 
are not quite fools that have learned their bestGand hurricanes, our atmosphere grew dense 
and most important lessons in the seminary 2and suffocating. So much still weather, such 
where this solemn old teacher gives instruc- ¢ cloudless skies, such placid waters, and such 
tion. Let him go on with his school, and we 2" passive companion, was not altogether agree 
will keep on learning the useful lessons which Sable. An excess of smoothness and sweetness 
he delights to impart. As long as men ‘and2is disgusting. I was surfeited with good things, 
women prefer certainties to uncertainties; andSand would have preferred a pleasant sour to the 
are at liberty to choose between a knowledge¢sickish sweet which was served up daily. A 
that is sure, ard one that is second-handed, >little lightning to destroy the noxious vapors, 
this stern old master will never want pupils. ¢4 little agitation to purify the waters, would 
Widowers ‘‘re-wive,” love-sick swains cousole 2 have been quite acceptable and highly bene- 
themselves with Mary Janes just after beingS ficial in my case. I did not quite make a 
jilted by Betsey Anns; widows that ‘thought 2 business of pleasure, as I had done with num 
so much of Deacon Bedott they never got mar-S ber two’s predecessor; but I depended too 


ried again,” find their true affinities in some? ™uch upon my surroundings for my happiness 
Elder Sniffles, when he presents himself; and; and it is not strange if I was disappointed; for 
forlorn damsels turn to William Henry for¢it is only our internal resources which are re 
support and sympathy when Charles Augustus? liable. But our sou/s were not mates, else we 


proves false. So my old idol was put out of § should have kept together in spite of storms 
sight and a new one took its place. I had2or calms, One cannot wait for another, and 
been an earnest worshipper, and was happy S if the tide take us farther from the shore than 
while the delusion lasted, and miserable when? it does our friend, or once out upon the sea 
separate our barks, 


it was past. Laird Dumbedikes thought of § together, if a wind shoul 
the Laird of Lickpelf’s daughter because she? We may not hope to meet again just as we were 
sat next him in the kirk; and I thought of my) before the parting. We value most that which 
landlady’s daughter because she sat next me¢costs most; but the new object of my adora- 
at the table. In consequence of these thoughts tion did not even cost me the ‘rouble of hunt 
the first became the laird’s wife, and the second, ing her, and perhaps that is one reason why | 
the number two of my story. And number two? became indifferent so soon. She was innocent 
might have been a bird of paradise, or a barn-4of everything, and I prefer people who are 
yard fowl; and looked well or ill, for all that2 guilty of some things. But it is so natural and 
| knew or cared, for a long time after her face pleasant to have something to love, that I did 
had become familiar to me. A great many¢not stop to inquire into the propriety of wor- 
dinners were devoured before I thought how 5 shipping the new Idol as long as this tame 
she looked, or whether she looked at all. I did¢ liking furnished food for present needs, 
not know then that beauty commences on the >and stilled, not satisfied, the restless craving 
inside and grows outward, and consequently ¢ for something better. 

most people do not begin to look wel/till they 2 Well, the end of all this came to me in a 
are middle-aged. I meant to worship like aSdream. I thought that I was going on 8 
reasonable creature now, and not like a blind2long voyage, and the boat in which I was te 
bigot. But this love soon burned itself out on Sembark lay idly rocking on the blue waters of 
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the sea, while I stood upon the shore, waiting< prepared for the storms which we might en- 
We were separated in my dream; 





to realize my wildest dreams of a free, un- 2 counter. 


















































lace 
care trammelled life. Everything which had beenS how could we become so in reality? I made 
rent vague and indistinct heretofore, suddenly be-@ up my mind to tell her that we must part; but 
ad came real and tangible. The shadowy, uncer- Show could I ever make up my mouth? I re- 
‘On tain future lay before me, with its mysteries ¢ solved to do whatever was necessary for my own 
ght revealed. The mists which had formerly ob-5individual emancipation at once ; but weeks 
but structed my vision cleared, and I rejoiced in ac and months passed away while I waited for 
Is glerious prospect. I stepped into my little boat >** something to turn up” that would give me 
z to and asked a stranger to shove it from the shore. (an excuse [ was aware that the sympathy of 
een Then I perceived another craft, just like my the universal public must always be with the 
ade own, which was destined to carry numberSforsaken damsel. And I wondered that this 
ble two, who was also w Liting to be pushed off same | IC, WHO 1S 80 qu to comfort some 
she We sailed in company, and forgot for a timeSand condemn others, did not sometimes re 
tle all things except kind, beautiful Nature and ¢ me er that t g Ter in proportion to 
st rown happy selv« We went on, and or their st gih hat ‘ s mor ely 
ms and on, till the objects on shore were dim, and ¢ than the weak, s yt LUse yares ver 
se then lost to our gaze entirely; till the land 5.and 1 y I v I red f l to 
ch itself faded from our view, and we saw naught ¢ dis | ut I at ) ick 

( save the boundless blue above us and the)! ca 

Y broad expanse around and beneath us On In a des i 1 I resolved to 
a on, on we went, fea g nothing, pleased wit gain my freed ‘ I That night I 
S everything ; Fometil ~ vatching { t y K my wa A Ne ier 
e waves as they dar 1 and sparkled in th t » In : ps I g f that 
& terious ocean. 0) ng ours . 4 i s A ! at Sts ] 

secure forever fr 
skies, and ugly 


ceed, 






I turned a deaf ear t er entreaties, and 


regarded het 












what right she ndered 1 ar 













that I should go my y alone rather t lgings tog 
turn back like a miserable, coward | i ia \ i n 
on, while she made iste to reach the shore I 1 not | s i et 
again, and did not rest till the familiar sig ind s i 1, J £ een 
and sounds greeted her eyes and ears « espectable and presentable even now 
more, and assured her that she was safe from 5 : . 
the dangers of the deep ( Hoearduenotias 

“TA 

I awoke and pondered. The dream meant Wadi oes : te a at 

A >) S 4 
that we could not float together upon that sea As 
which is speck 1 with so many wrecks; t . d rent f Verona 
we had launched our barks and set sail x Wild birds, wandering waves, an l w nged 
foolish children, never dreaming of what might 2 winds, never enjoyed their freedom more than 





befall us ere the voyage ended, and poorly$I. It was such joy to be unbound, such a 
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sweet relief to regain my liberty, that I forgot the roses, and drank in the love from its pages. 
my own disgrace and my Dulcinea’s disap-¢ Coarse souls were forgotten, gross objects 
pointment. I had helped to educate her, even ) were refined, and humble tasks were spiritual. 
as I had been educated by another, and it was¢ized. I was carried into a pure atmosphere, 
her own fault if she did not profit by my and drank in life and love with every breath, 
lesson. Nothing need be lost to the soul if we¢ Fancy invested every object upon which my 
are wise and choose to be benefited by the? eyes were pleased to dwell with ideal charms, 
instruction which we receive. I had helped{ While drinking from its pages as from a 
Number Two to see something of the world; ¢‘*charmed cup’’ one day, I turned a leaf and 
through her acquaintance with me she had got ‘a letter fell upon the ground. I picked it up 
a little experience in a certain direction; and-¢ to restore it to its place. I looked at the super 
if I might never know whether my disinte-» scription. The delicate, well-formed letters 
restedness was fully appreciated, it mattered“ told me that a lady's hand had guided the pen 
nothing to me. ¢ which traced them. A desire to examine the 
We see too much of life, and regret it; but‘ contents of that envelope seized me. It was a 
that does not deter us from helping others to/ mean theft—petty larceny, if you will have it 
get a peep into old ‘ Bluebeard’s Chamber,” © so—but I resolved to confess to my classmate 
if they have a curiosity that will not’be satis-¢ the next time that I saw him. It was from 
fied without looking into that awful room. If‘ his sister, and there was affection, counsel 
I succeeded in making her understand that? and wisdom in every line. Is it not strange 
evil is only good in the making, that it is only »that the magnetism which had been conveyed 
the rough ore out of which experience is pre-( to a sheet of paper by the aid of pen and iak 
paring the fine gold, my mission to her was?could be something to love? 1 forgot the 
notin vain. My love for her had helped me‘ sengs which had stirred the fountains of so 
to put away a former love, and that was my; many hearts; I did not heed the beautiful 
compensation. € melodies which had intoxicated the multitude, 
As long as things are not what they seem,’ and which I would have held my breath to 
and people are not what they seem, as long as) hear ere I had read this letter. If I could 
we live mostly in a false world, we shall be° become acquainted with the fsir writer, and 
obliged to give and receive these hard lessons. » be the object of such tender solicitude as was 
And whoever gets a glimpse of that philosophy ‘the said classmate, how happy I should be. 
which raises mortals above the cares and trials I confessed to the brother, but at the same 
of this life, will understand how everything ‘time begged permission to commence a corres 
that happens is for the best. Till all men feel? pondence. It was granted; and I made haste 
this, there will be more lives fretted out thanSto put on paper the thoughts which her own 
worn out or rusted out; there will be more?¢rare communication had inspired. The excite 
people frightened at hard names and great» ment of this novel introduction helped me to 
noises than at real danger; and there will be select choice words, and arrange them in a 
more men and women who will enjoy béing» happy manner for the eye of one whom I he- 
miserable than there are men and women who “lieved must possess a delicate taste. The 
are willing to be comfortable and happy. reply came sooner than I could have expected 
If to-day I am discouraged from the crown‘ If | had intruded, I had not given offence 
of my old hat clear down to the soles of my¢ This interchange of thoughts and sentiments 
boots, to-morrow I may soar so high that I /gave me the greatest pleasure. Friendship’s 
shall forget that I ever dwelt in the valley. tenderest tie seemed to bind us; unity of 
If to-day I am such a coward that I want to. thought and coincidence of fancy united us. 1 
run away or die away from trouble, instead of though of her, and seemed to surmount ob- 
standing up like a man to meet and overcome stacles and space to seat myself beside her 
it, to-morrow I may rejoice in the victory ‘In fancy, I was often at her side, whispering 
which I have gained. If the purification is words of love into her ear. Ofttimes I felt her 
equal to the agitation, what a supreme rest ,presence, and moved softly and spake low 
will some poor mortals enjoy in the other lest a harsh word or abrupt movement should 


world! scare her away. 

In one of these melancholy moods, when my I watched the postboy for my letters as 
dejection had made me timorous and base, I eagerly as some of my fellow students watched 
borrowed ‘Moore's Poetical Works’ of a ‘for the fluttering robes and floating curls of 
classmate, and basked in the sunshine, plucked - certain fair village maidens, as they wandered 
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restlessiy and moodily about the town in the 


gummer evenings I almost wished then 
that | might never meet my Number Three, 
lest. | should not like herself as well as the 
little white missive which the postboy brought 
me once a week That never intruded, but 
was always welcome, and waited so patiently 
to be unfolded, read and answered, that I 
believe it gave me greater pleasure than the 
writer could if she had appeared regularly in 

person 
At length & meeting was arranged I was 
to visit her native town I should know her 
We were 





of course, and she would know 1 








to meet upon the street The appointed time 
‘ame I put on my badge and wandered net 
vously up and down the sidewalk ; but no 
fair one, dressed as Number Three was to 
was visible that after 

I stared rude y at every lady that passed, 
and paid particular attention to everything 
blue or brown which was out that day; but 


none answered m, and I was 


be biiterly disappointed. Iam s 





joomed t« 
unfortunate that I am sure I must have been 
born on a Friday. Evening came, and wearied 
and disgusted, I sought lodgings. 1 mustered 
courage to make some inquiries concerning 
my inamorata, and received the gratifying 
formation that I was sold; for I was one of 
three victims who were then stopping in 
place on the same errand; and the lady | 
seen us all, while none of us had recognized 
her. Everybody was laughing at us; but 
mortifying fact did not grieve me as it did to 


learn that so many others were drink 





the spring which had slaked my thirst and r' 
freshed my soul Wy spring, whose « 

waters had been to me the ‘elixir of life, 
and behold the mud and cl iy at the bott 

The water was spoiled, and unfit for my 
using forevermore. I was jealous and angry 
What right had she whom I had appropriated 


to make me ridiculous in the eyes of the whole 


world’? And more than that, to bestow her 


n other men? Here 


thoughts and reg 


was a morsel which I was unwilling to share 
with any one. My ‘great expectations” had 
come to naught. Adieu, my precious !—last 


and best loved! Adieu, Number Three! G 
stand in the row with your broken sisters. 1 
thought it was for me alone that you poured 
ut your soul I find it was for the admiring 
crowd Let them enjoy it, for I will have no 
more of it. I thought you were in earnest; | 
find you were not. Take your place now at the 


foot of the class, four you look quite as mean 


LOVED 










as any of these broken images When the 





wind blows and the storm rages, men draw 





down their caps, button up their coats, 





id prepare for what is before them They 








call up their courage and philoso] and 
resoive to con i a e with t ele ents 
The plercing blast, the pelting hail, r the 
drivelling rain, are things which a 1 never 
thinks of asking one to share with him, 





so, when this trial came, I wrap} imy man- 





tle closely about me and went on alone, scorn 






ing the sympathy o! my fellow travellers 
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MR. CRAWFORD'S 


LESSON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BE. FRANCIS, 


It was a dusky, dull April day, gloomier for 
the few bright promising ones that had ushered 
inthe month, and Mrs. Crawford drew her chair 
closer to the window, to catch the little light 
that the thick gray clouds were fast hiding in 
an early twilight. There were no sounds in 
the room but the singing of the tea-kettle on 
the stove, and the elick of the shears as sh« 
cut stiches, and clipped corners, and tore into 
etriy long pieces of cloth, for the filling of the 


sixty yards of carpeting, that must be on the 


£, 
floor before the same dull days came in the 
fal rhe snow swept in gusts against thy 
window and the wind pierced through the 
cn vy, and with a little shiver, and rubbing 
of 1 red chilled fingers, Mrs, Crawford 
ithered up the pieces in a basket and set 
them the closet, and shaking the dust from 
r apron, she took up the table, and with on 
bi wht it to the centre of the room \ 
‘ t pause she counted aloud, ** Mr. Cra 


1 and Henry, and Simeon Burt, yes, that 


t e, and four extra hands for the cellar 
and 1 f, why, that is eight! What a 
fa ' 1 am afraid there are not cake 
en h, and | fried two pansful yesterday 
and 1 little sigh she questioned, ** How 


ean I do all this work throuch the hot summer 





but I must not p to think al 
| pausing but a moment to see if tl 
tab] t juare with the sides of the roon 
and « 1 corner of the table-cloth t sail 
numbs f inches from the fioor, she bustled 
on to pantry to bring out cold meat, and 





potatoes, and pie, and cheese, and a hu 





platter f cakes, till the table seemed actu ally 
ready to be crushed by their weight. Not a 
moment was to be lost, for it was too dark, 
even out-doors, to see to work, so almost on the 
run she hurried for the forgotten castor and 
cream-cup, and just as the hissing urn sent ar 
aromat lragrance through the room, a shul 
ling of feet was heard in the wood-house, and 
the seven workers, their shoes fresh from th« 
mud of the cellar, poured into the room, 

There was not much but empty dishes to 
earry away from the table, and as the last: 
workman, who had lingered a moment to chat 
with the master of the house, closed the door 
behind him, Mrs. Crawford poured hot water ‘ 
over the piled-up dishes, and with a fresh ¢ 
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Stowel wiped the set, then carried them away for 
othe early breakfast. Ere the floor was brushed 
yup, Mr, Crawford had settled back in the 
high-backed rocking-chair, and with a news 
paper still spread out in his hands, was nod 
ding away, his body fast recuperating for the 
next day's labor. Not more than five minutes 
lis wife held her feet to the open grate, and 
taking the paper from his relaxed grasp she 


glanced it over, then threw i 


down, and 


wrought out a pan of apples to pare for pies 


the next morning, and another dishful of 
potatoes to peel for breakfast, and the last 
hour before bed-time was filled up with work 


ver the basket of carpet 1 until her hands 


iched as if held in a vice from the pressure of 
ime shears. 


The cellar for the new house progressed 


slowly. The walk from back door led by 


t, and each day cove lit with new layers of 


ft mud, as sudden wers drove the work 
men out of it to the | efor shelter. Th 
neat housekeeper tore up the carpet in despair 
the second week of their la r, and bent he 
houlders over the mop each day, until she 
ilmost wished the n e a thing—as i 
30 long had been—of the future. But the rair 
ould not come down f ver, and at last the 
ky cleared off, and a week of pleasant weathe 
mished up the wa eu und rpinning 
ind the heavy tim! t y tosupport the 
lighter framework \ } ed upon them 
But this brought 1 n of numbers t« 
Mrs. Crawford's ta for the skeleton of the 
large house must | ra l, then the rool 
covered, floors laid, a 4 made, and the 
thousand and one sey ings d ne, that 
build up a goodly mat June came with 
ts enervating days ere the floors were laid 


ind the cooking in the ry kitchen, with the 


constant noise of the ha ering in her ears 





ind the care of providi not only wholesome 
but nice food—for Mrs. Crawford was one wh 


prided herself upon her table, told upon her 


strength, but neither husband nor wife thought 


for a moment of adding to their other ex penses 

, So. » 
the board and wages of a hired girl. It is 
true, after a neighbor of blunt good sense 


ethrust his face inside the door one day and in 


his serious, drawling way said, ‘* Lydia, don’t 
work yourself to death building a new house, 
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go your husband will have to have a new wife> than you, Lydia,” and he playfully touched 
her cheek, as he gave the praise so dear to 
every woman's heart. ‘ Six hired men steady 
all summer besides extra ones, and sixty yards 
of carpeting. Just think of Mrs. Reed! She 
had a girl, and often hired ber washing done, 


Simon Burt was telling me about it, and he 


too,” the subject was talked over rather earn- 
estly. But it seemed such an innovation on, 
their, or rather on Mr. Crawford’s life, for 
such a thing as help had not been needed 
since their boy, now fourteen years old, was a 
baby, and then, though he was not @ penuri- 


ous man, yet the cellar had cost so much more> worked there, when they built their house 


than if it had been pleasant weather, and paint¢ and it is over a year now, and he has not 
was higher, and they must save what they cleared himself from debt yet, and we ar 
could to give their boy a start in the world. square to-night. It’s a lucky chance that | 
Couldn't she manage it somehow! Give the?did not choose her instead of you, as I fear I 
men more potatoes and other vegetables, and’, should have done, if your father hadn't moved 
not work so hard to make cakes and pies. ¢ into the place in just the right time. But where 
good as the verdict of) is the newspaper, wife?” and Mr. Crawford 


And so the good wife 
it from her hand, and settled back to 


half the world goes, who had never a thought? took 
contrary to her husband’s wishes and inter-» enjoy it, while she, perhaps more from habit 
ests, leaned over to humor the pain in her‘ than necessity, unrolled her knitting, and tried 
side, that now caught her so often, and with a» to keep awake by giving herself a stint, as her 


cheerful smile said the summer was more than“ mother used to do for her, when she was a 
half gone, and if she could pass through the? child 
first part without help, she was sure she could It was a beautiful winter day. he sleigh 
the last, and she would have all winter to rest? ing excellent, and the air clear and frosty, 
in, and go the subject was dropped. and brimmed with the elixir of life. The 
It was one of the last days of November,¢ trees and bushes were full of spangles of ice 
dull, and gray, and stormy, as the one in» lit up by the sun, and the snow sparkled bright 
which our story opened, and for the first day ¢as if sifted with pearls. Sleigh-bBells jingled 
in seven months, the table was laid for four>in all directions, and horses arched their 
persons; and as the kettle sung again upon thes necks, and proudly skimmed the beaten roads 
stove waiting for the entrance of the men,, as if—for that day at least—they were rulers 
of the pleasure of the world. 


Mrs. Crawford leaned over the heap of carpet- 
There was nothing for Mr. Crawford to d 


ng piled up under the window, and gave the 
The sixty yards of) His house was built, his wood 


ust stitches toa long seam. sawed, and 
‘arpeting were finished Enough for the? split, and piled in his wood-house, and his 
dining-room, the back chamber and two bed-» cattle were watered and fed, and, as he urged 


rooms, and made up ready to tack down at an his wife, it was preposterous to settle down 


early day. The new house that night was by the stove on sucha day, and they must have 
finished too. Tall and stately in proportions, ‘ a sleigh-ride 
the walls, and ceiling of the parlor, white as ‘Where can we go? I was over home las 


snow, and the sitting-room neatly grained 


and papered, and the kitchen opening into it, ¢ him for an answer. 
to Stoneham to see Mr. Marshal! 


week,” was questioned, as she paused beside 


yonvenient with its low sinks, and cupboards, ** Over 
That's just the place, Lydia.” 


and painted floor, all worthy of the patient: 
‘Bat we hardly knowthem. It's two years 


hands that for long years had worked for the 
«next March since we have met.” 


funds for its completion 
be ‘It's our fault, mot theirs! You knew our 


“The next week the furniture must 
moved, and the carpets tacked down, and the 


oid house moved away,” talked Mr. Crawford 


little tucked-up house looked so mean beside 
their large one, that I could not bear to retur 
I'd like to have them come 


to his wife, as she, almost for the first timeS their visits. But 
now,” and no small measure of pride was dis 


since early spring, set down by his side with 

ile hands, and gazed into the coals that’ ecernible in the look Mr. Crawford cast around 

sparkled on the hearth ‘Well, for my part,« the room 

lam glad it is over with; and now we can» Je carried the point as asual, and an hour 

rest and enjoy it, and vicit some Are the< later Mrs. Crawford, in neat alpaca dress and 

earpets all ready?” d velvet hood and furs, stepped into the sleigh 
‘Yes, to the last stitch.” , beside her husband, and in the merry jingling 
‘Well, I would like to see a smarter ‘voman?and exhilaration of the swift drive through 


vou. xxv.—1T 
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the frosty air, almost forgot the side, that first 2 respiration, as if each breath was a sharp. 
from a catching spasm, had now settled down edged knife. 
into a steady ache that never forgot its hold, ¢@ It was noon before they reached home, and 

The old friends greeted them with smilesS Mrs. Crawford's lips were so blue with the 
and warm shakes of the hand, and a pleasant¢ cold that her husband was frightened, and 
afternoon was spent in the ample parlor;> only stopped to throw a blanket over his heated 
Elsie Marshall playing for them on the piano, beast, before he filled the stove with kindlings 
while a younger sister taught the visitor a>and dry wood, and had a tea-kettle on, and 
new stitch in crochet for coveted ornaments< his wife covered deep with comforters on the 
for her own parlor table; and Mrs, Marshall. lounge close by the fire. . 
chatted about her dairy and poultry, and gave | After the chill went off, a burning fever 
a long history of her seldier son, who had? came on, and the poor sufferer muttered inco 
passed through the siege of Vicksburg with-Sherently, and threw off the blankets, and 
out even a scratch. While Mr. Marshall was¢ stared wildly at her husband; and he, trem 
out doing chores, and his wife and daughters bling as if some nameless terror was over him, 
preparing tea, Mr, Crawford stood up, and¢ called to a passing neighbor and sent him 
with a low whistle tried the strength of the>the next town for a doctor in hot haste. It 
mantel, and turned aside the curtains to see( was midnight before Mrs. Crawford could be 
the nicety of the window joints, and declared > soothed into sleep, and even then, her husband 
to his wife, sotto voce, that his parlor was ¢ hung above her till morning, watching every 
finished off fifty per cent. better than Mar-> breath, and counting her fevered pulses, as if 
shall’s; and she, following ber husband's $his cooler touch could quiet their restless 
example, pried under the carpet and discovered 2 throbbing. 
it was not real Brussels; and there was noS The next day she was better, though she 
book on their table, if they did have so many ¢ could not rise from the bed, but the chill came 
knick-knacks, that was as elegant as theireon harder than ever the third morning, and 
‘* History of the Rebellion.” ‘the physician, though he talked to his patient 

After the tea, that did much honor to the< with a cheerful smile, sobered as he sat by the 
hostess, was over, all parties gathered aguin¢ dining-room fire, and after a little study of 
into the parlor, and so pleasantly were the mo-> the coals, he hung up his overcoat and hat, 
menis occupied, thatthe hour of eleven rangyand the anxious husband, who had been 
out loud and clear from the dining-room clock 2 watching every movement, turned away with 
before one of the company was ready to sepa->a sigh and wiped his eyes with his hard hand, 
rate for the night. Mrs. Crawford shivered for he knew nothing but imminent danger 
with the cold asshe passed out of the warm par-. could induce the busy doctor to lay aside bis 
lor into the cold hall, and up the stairs to the> garments for a protracted stay, 
spare chamber, and her teeth fairly chattered The crisis was past Mrs. Crawford was 
as she crept between the cotton sheets, that - out of danger, and the house free from watch 
had been gathering dampness for the last four> crs, and the lights could be extinguished once 
weeks over the best bed, and as hour after. more. The invalid could be drawn out int 
hour dragged by before she could get warm. the dining-rooim and sit bolstered up in the 
enough to close her eyes in sleep, she mentally > easy chair, and rock a little, very gently, and 
promised, for the tenth time, that if ber spares sit at the table with cap on and shawl around 
bed must be kept ready made for visitors, she her, and manage to swallow a few mouthfuls 
would undo it and air the sheets before com-2of toast, or rice, as if to eat it was a duty, 
pany should be thrown into them to suffer assand thus spring found her—no better, no 
if in an ague fit. . worse. 

Morning found Mrs. Crawford with a dull? The good doctor was in despair, and taking 
pain in her head, and a sharp one in her side, Mr. Crawford into his buggy one day to ride 
and though she tried to chat with a pleasant over town for some needed medicine, he ques 
smile at the breakfast table, and felt really 2tioned him closely about his wife previous to 
grateful to her friends for their kind urging to? her sickness. 
have her spend the day, yet beneath all wass  ‘ Was she slender, or had she ever had any 
the dne longing desire to curl,up on the lounge § serious illness before?’ 
at home close by the stove, and warm herself ¢ ‘*Hearty as could be, doctor, and T have 
with a hot cup of ginger tea, and seeifshecould2not paid a dollar for medicine before this 
not sleep off the pain that now came with? winter in fourteen years! I hardly thought 
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MR. ( 


she could be sick I am afraid she worked 


too hard last summer,’’ was the reply, ending 
with a heavy sigh. 
have 


‘Building the house! Didn't she 


good help?” 
‘She did her work alone,”” answered Mr. 


Crawford, with a feeling half pride, half 


shame—pride that he had such a smart wife, 
and shame that he had allowed her to work 
80. 

“And that’s what's killed her!" said the 
ndignant doctor, as he turned and looked his 
companion full in the face, and brought his 
hand down on his knee with a heavy thump 
“Didn't you know better?” Then seeing the 
tears spring to Mr. Crawford's eyes, and 
thinking what a kind husband he had been 
through her long trying sickness, he added, in 
a softer tone, ** Well, well, it’s the way with the 
world, Never stop to think till your wives 
wre half dead and buried; and you are no 
worse than the rest; but see that you take 
sare of her after this;’’ then as if talking to 
I meelf, he added, “She has seemed 80 jaded, 
run down, no vitality to build upon. Such a 
case as hers had ought to have been cured 
months ago, but I begin to despair of anything 


but a trip to the salt-water. I'll try this new 


tonic, and if that fails she must start. 
The new tonic did fail; and so one pleasant 
Tune morning Mrs. Crawford was brought out 


her husband and son in a large chair, and 





lifted on to a bed in an easy carriage, and a 
large trunk and satchel strapped on behind, 
and so they travelled at a slow pace to the 
nearest cars that would convey them to the 
BCA side. 

There were no regrets in Mr. Crawford's 
thoughts as a mile from home they met Mrs 
Reed and her husband, the lady's cheek round 
and flushed with health, and her eyes spark 
ling with the enjoyment of life, for his poor 
wife had grown dearer and nearer every day 
of her suffering life, and he would not have 
exchanged her for a hundred like his early 
choi 
a double fool, for not following their example, 


», but he mentally called himself a fool, 





for what was a debt of even a thousand dol- 
lars, and having strength and health to pay it 
off in, to the suffering, and anxiety, and the 
dark future that 
scarcely lighted by a ray of hope, and all the 


spread out before them, 
heavy expenses were theirs after all. 

At first, Mrs. Crawford could only totter along 
afew steps, upheld by her husband's strong 
arm, but day after day the walk was extended 
a litile farther, till it compassed the jutting 
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rock that overlooked the ocean. Then hour 
after hour was passed watching some white 
sail far out at sen, or secing the waves dash 
over the broad sands, risirg higher and higher 
as the tide came sweepi! in, till in her ex 
citement she forgot her aching side, and lunch 
hour, drinking in the sea breeze and the fresh 
air, and thus one day a new, or rather an old 
pain, the pain of hunger surprised her. She 
clapped her hands in almost childish glee, to 
think that the loathing of food was gone once 
more. How good the cup of tea, and crisped 
fish tasted, mixed with a mealy sweet potato 
is she dined, while ber husband looked on, 
she ate, ag eagerly 


watching every mouthful 
as if his had been a fast of a week That was 


the first real start towards health, and in two 


months more she was almost herself again 


rrue, a little more delicate, more susceptible 
to changes of weather, but her cheek had 
become round, and her eye bright, and she 


be rocks without an aching 


} 
climb ¢t 


It was a glad meeting at home—wife, hus- 


band, and son, and doctor, who was passing 
by and called in to congratulate them, and 
after chatting an hour, the kind man as he 
took up his hat t 


leave, put his hand upon 


Mr. Crawford's shoulder and said, soberly, 


‘* You will take care of her after this.”” The 


** Yea, yes, doctor You can trust 


4 





reply was, 


me now, for I would not euffer as 1 did in mind 


for days after | took that ride with you, for 


my whole farm, new house and all. 


Berea, Onto. 
ee 


REMEMBRANCES.—The memories of child- 


hood, the long, far-awny 


FY iays of boyh vod, the 


mother’s love and prayers, the voice of a de 





parted piayle w, the ancient church and 
schoolmaster, in all their green and hallowed 
come upon the beart in the au 


associations, 


tumn time of life, like the passage of a plea- 
santly remembered dream, and cast a ray of 


their own purity an 1 sweetness over it. 


The latest ‘‘ mode” 


fashionable tables in Paris, is to serve the 


in regard to dessert at 
fruit, still growing, in pots Pears, cherries, 


peaches, grapes, ete., are placed on the table 


growing on dwarfed espaliers. Strawberries 
thus growing are easily obtained. A pot con- 
taining a strawberry plant in full bearing is 


placed before each guest. 
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CAMPAIGN SKETCHES. No. 4. 





BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8S. SIGNAL CORPS. 


—-— 


THE WARNING. sume, however, my mode of life will not in any 
‘Lyman Beazler, I despise you !—I despise ¢ manner affect Miss Richards.” 
all traitors.” The lady stood looking out upon the road 


‘«My dear Miss Richards, you use strongSsilently. Except a curve of her fine lip, 
language. Must a man suffer contempt be-?2 Lyman Beazler perceived nothing that evinced 
cause he happens to hold different opinions‘ the slightest emotion on the lady's part. 
from those you express? I assure you, I am2 “Miss Richards! you have known me as an 
only one of a very respectable number.” Sassiduous suitor—hereafter know that I am 

“You know very well, sir, to what I allude. ¢ your eternal enemy.” 

Certainly, a man or woman may differ with) He threw the words at her with an oath 
me about these things; but when a man likeSand suddenly stalked away. As he walked 
you, Lyman Beazler, pretends to be one thing, rapidly away, Miss Richards observed a party 
while every act, every practice is quite an-Sof horsemen approaching on the Frankn 
other—then I despise them. Either take teh Soca Beazler halted until the party neared 
stand among traitors boldly, and standto yourShim; she could see him shaking hands with 
choice, or cut loose from these secret Southern 2 several in the group; she fancied for a mo- 
societies and take your position boldly among ment that the party inclined their heads to- 
the defenders of the Union.” wards her, and a vague dread stole over her 

“And then? Then, Miss Richards, then?” 2She almost regretted having made him her 

‘You have your answer—lI can never marry Senemy —the next moment she congratulated 
you, Lyman Beazler, your own life should tell herself in having administered a scathing re- 
you why.” _o to a double-minded time-server. 

‘You say that quite composedly. So, evene ‘So you have been quarrelling with Mr 
if I were to give up all my pledges—if I were > Beazler,” said her aunt, emerging from the 
to turn my back upon the men I have sworn < house and standing at her side om the porch 
to aid—if I were to bow down before theo“*Why do you quarrel wtth your unele’s 
Yankee leeches you still answer” — friends. And about things you nor I cannot 

“What I said from the first, Mr. Beazler. I?understand. If you do not like Beazler, we 
have heard of you as a boy—I have heard of§ will not compel you to marry him.” 
you through your own relatives, and I say ‘*Compel me. Ithink not, aunt. Not while 
plainly, a great change must come over your$I have any mind of my own.” 
heart and mind before I could, even for onemo-2 ‘But you onght not to quarrel over poli- 
ment, entertain the idea of marrying you;Stics with him. Japhet wont have it. Keep 
and even if you were to change, radically, [your notions to yourself. You will make 
doubt if I could ever be the wife to you you)bad name for yourself. How do you know 
could expect.” éwho is right and who is wrong? Girls like 

‘Still plainer. Well. Iamafool. A pre-?you must listen and say nothing.” 
cious fool, I suppose, Kate Richards, for : ** Listen to men talking treason! Aunt, that 
have went on my knees to you—I have hung?2I never shall do, God helping me, without re- 
on your slightest smile of approval—I man them for it. Vou may sit by and 
made myself the laughing stock of Murfrees-¢listen tamely; but I cannot. I have too much 
boro and Franklin; a bigger fool don’t live — in the government; too much reverence 
Rutherford county ; I doubt in all Tennessee ;¢for the laws left us by the wise men who 
but it has come to an end. Lyman Beazler 2 bought our liberty at the price of blood and 


don’t change his polities to suit a at ps too great a love of liberty to do that 


Tennessee girl with Northern notions; nor his 2 What do we call the women of the Revolution 

politics to suit Tennessee men with NorthernS who feasted British officers and arrayed them- 

notions—nor his nature to suit anybody. I selves against the remainder of their people 

wm not immaculate; I believe I have some ofS when they were fighting for liberty and jus- 

the juice of life about me; certainly I intend to¢tice; can we not imitate those who assisted 

enjoy this world of ours 9 little longer. I pre-Stheir brothers and fathers to repel the assaults 
(282) 
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< 
of a corrupt government? Can we not express ¢ It was a balmy evening in March—a singu- 
our contempt, our abhorrence of these men, ? larly soft, quiet day for that blustering month. 
who, if they cannot reign in heaven are deter- § She strayed down to a favorite spot at the 


mined to rule in hell?” eend of a long lane, when suddenly her atten- 
“Catherine! you shock me.” Stion was arrested by the sound of subdued 
“Very well, aunt. Only I wonder that¢voices in earnest conversation. One of the 


these plotting traitors do not shock you more,”’ voices she recognized as Lyman Beazler’s ; 
and as she spoke she entered the house, caught ¢ often, too often had she been compelled to 
up her bonnet and sauntered out with her face ‘ listen to those insinuating tones. A single 
ina glow, and her bosom heaving with con-4 word caused her to turn pale; she clutched at 
tending emotions. } he branch over her head to steady herself; 

Orphaned at an early age, Kate Richards ¢ then she noiselessly approached the speakers, 
had been reared by an uncle who resided near? A friendly thicket afforded her concealment. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. Japhet Howell was $She sank down in breathless eagerness. 
a wealthy planter; but a man of rather meagre ‘I tell you there can be no doubt of our 
He could attend to his planta- > ultimate success. Once we have this army of 


qualifications. 
tions; could bargain and follow the markets ;¢ Buell’s conquered, with Grant’s destroyed or 
but unfortunately he never took the trouble to Qcaptured, and our friends will very soon man- 
think for himself. He was one of every fiveSage the Eastern army. You would scarcely 
hundred Southern men you may meet in tra-2credit me if I were to tell you who we have on 
Southern States; he gave over the Sour side in the Eastern army.” The speaker 


versing the § 
thinking business to some one w ho had morec whispered a name. His companion uttered 


time to spare than he had, preferring rather 5>an exclamation. 

the reputation of a worker. When the con-¢ ‘‘There! you do not believe it. It is as 
spirators endeavored to drag Tennessee out of >irue as I sit here. And I could mention names 
the Union, Japhet Howell opposed them bit-¢still higher; but I see you doubt me.”’ 

terly. One day, however, he heard Zollicoffer . ‘*T confess I have my doubts of the whole 
making a speech upon the heels of one madeSthing. Supposing when Johnson and Beaure- 
by John Bell, whocertainly was in his dotage. ¢ gard attack Grant, as you say they will before 
He could not just comprehend Bell; but he Buell reaches the Tennessee River—supposing 
did understand every word the wily editor< Grant whips them.” 

uttered, and from that day he too opposed the> ‘* Ha—ha—ha!” 

government. Not loudly, but in secret,as was§ The laugh was diabolical. Kate Richards 
the fashion in those days. But when Andrew 2had heard that sound once before; when she 
Ewing indulged himself in a tissue of lies and was tempted by the glory of a summer evening 
glaring inconsistencies, as he was bound to ?to expatiate upon the bountiful goodness of her 
obcy Ewing’s behest, soon he became noted as $ Maker ’'Twas then she first learned that 
an outspoken secessionist, and his house be-¢ Lyman Beazler was an avowed infidel. 

came a rendezvous for the more violent andS ‘Ha, ha, ha! Do you know that Albert 
vindictive rebels. Mrs. Howell was a weak-¢ Sydney Johnson is the very ablest man in the 
minded woman, who had been taught to believe )Confederacy ; why, the Johnson family are ail 
that making custards and biscuits was the¢remarkable men. And his men—why, they 
very acme of a woman’s usefulness, therefore, > will far outnumber Grant's. Did I not tell 
she became a most excellent upper servant; Syou that Colonel —, of Grant's staff, told 
the Misses G———— at Savannah, how many 





but in no sense of the word a wise mother. ? 
Such was Kate Richards’ surroundings. What$men, horses and cannons they brought up? 
You see, the North are making a grand move- 


wonder that the high-minded, impulsive girl, ¢ 
ment to open up Northern Alabama and Mis- 


compelled to restrain her best feelings; to) 
¢sissippi, and cut off our communication bet ween 


speculations of a misguided people, grew taci- . Memphis and the East—it’s a grand effort. 


turn and even repellent at times in her man-$They say they have superb armies. Now, our 


They have 


endure the senseless arguments and ignorant 


ner towards the enthusiastic secessionists who?men know what they are about. 
frequented the house. Often when her heart Sselected Albert Sydney Johnson in this emer- 
yearned to pour out its bitterness and scorn, she 2 gency, and given him directions to spare 
would betake herself to the fields, where at least Snothing in the effort to check and crush the 
she was free from the atrocious sentiments¢legions of Grant and Buell. We have all the 


which she now heard with silent contempt. Stalent on our side. Beuregard, Polk, Price, 
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Van Dorn, Pillow, Hardee, Hindman, ects wounds fled past her, pursued by demons with 
Johnson, (I predict Johnson will yet rule‘ eyes gleaming with a supernatural fire. Others 
Kentucky as her former governors have done,) 2 fell dead and dying at her feet, while upon 
Cheathem, and a host of the best fighters the $ every side the struggles of dying borses and 
world ever saw. J tell you we will annihilate? men writhing in their swift yet awful agony, 
them. Come in with us. You ean do nothing together with their shrieks, caused her heart 
unless you joinus. There is nothing in the ¢ to cease beating, her blood to chill—when she 
oath that will offend you; I swear it as easy )awoke. Sitting upright in her bed, she pinched 
as I take a drink of water. A few necessary ¢ her arms to assure herself that she had been 
grips and passwords, that is all. And when >dreaming; that she was now awake. Still 
you are in you will thank me for initiating‘ the upturned faces she had seen in her dream 
you.” Q rose befére her. She closed her eyes to shut 
Kate Richards had heard enough. Retiring‘ out the horrible vision. Then she tried to 
as noiselessly as she approached, she reached; collect her thoughts. Was it a warning! 
the lane and was walking towards the house 5 Had the whispered surmises of Lyman Beazler 
when Lyman Beazler suddenly confronted ber. ¢ affected her mind to such a degree that, left to 
She was not a coward, yet she trembled as she > itself, her mind filled up the outlines suggested 
encountered his baleful eyes, which gleamed \ by his revelations. 

with a ferocious light. Long she sat and pondered; then noiselessly 

You have strange habits, Miss Richards. ) arose and attired herself in her riding habit, 
Are you often guilty of eavesdropping? For<all the while endeavoring to banish the pale, 
I can be sworn you were listening to us.” : ghastly faces of the battle-field. Hundreds of 

‘**The guilty flee when none pursue.” Seyes were turned towards her imploringly 

‘‘Apply that to yourself—yow are the guilty § Even when she entered the stable, and saddled 
one.” And indeed her pale face bore testi-¢ with her own hands her pony those stony 
mony to the truthfalness of his assertion. Seyes followed her. Mounting her pony, set 

«Let me warn you, however, that you are ating her face determinedly to the West, she 
doomed woman if you breathe one wees of?cantered down the Franklin road. It was 
what you have heard—a single word,” his2a quiet, agreeable morning. She looked at 
eyes fairly glittered with passion as he hissed the stars over head, listened in vain for a 
the sentence out slowly, deliberately, “aS sound to break the stillness, as she held her 
single word and you are doomed. Go, carry ¢ pony’s head well up and encouraged him now 
your knowledge carefully ; but you will find2and then gently. How calm, she thought 
ere long that it is Sarde to carry a full cup: Was it a forerunner of destruction, of a fierce 
than an empty one.’ Sstorm that would desolate the country. 

As he spoke he turned away as suddenly as§ A part of the army she knew lay at Duck 
he appeared, and Kate Richards hurried < River, opposite Columbia. But she had heard 
home with a sickening sensation at her heart. ¢ that General McCook was engaged in the busi- 
In her dreams that night she beheld a slum-2mess of restoring runaway slaves to their 
bering army surprised in the gray of the? masters. She would not gotohim. Besides, 
morning by unnumbered hosts, who slew all) Nelson was nearer, somewhere about Carters’ 
before them ruthlessly, sparing neither slum-5 Creek, and thither she determined to proceed 
berer nor upstarting hero. She heard the: Skirting Pinckney, riding all day without 
shrieks of the wounded and dying; heard the? pausing to do more than water her horse, she 
fearful imprecations of the combatants, the 2 was approaching Spring Hill, when she over- 
clang of sword and bayonet, the hurtling bul-Stook a party of horsemen. How to avoid 
lets, the whis-s-s-sh of powder as it flashed<them! There was no by-path, no road. At 
high out of the vent, saw the flames leaping? least she could ride through the forest, and 
from the muzzles of the great guns, and im-Sleaving the highway, dipping recklessly into 
agined she swooned as the terrific peals of$the woods, she was pursuing her course will 
thunder shook the earth under her feet. Afar cunabdted vigor, when she heard the trample 
off, marching in imposing array, with their 5 of horses’ feei following her fast and furious. 
bayonets glistening in the bright sunshine, 5 She was pursued. Ina few moments at farthest 
she beheld a vast army with banners and¢ eshe would be captured. In vain she en- 
pennants flaunting inthe gay breeze. But the S couraged her horse; # hard day’s riding, with 
smoke and carnage around her increased 4 nothing in the way of nourishment, told upon 
every moment; flying figures with hideous2the favorite pony. There was nothing left 
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her but to submit to her pursuers, or attempt 
secretion in the forest by flight, leaving her 
horse in her pursuers’ hands. She dismounted, 
and was upon the point of executing her 
thought, when she heard a rapid step nearing 
her, and in another moment she was im- 
prisoned in Lyman Beazler's iron grasp. 
‘* Foiled!” 


feliberately, with a sardonic smile curving his 


He gazed into her flashing eyes 


lips. “Gentlemen,” to three others who came 


) at that moment, ‘‘it is as I expected. This 
fined piece of virtue and perfection is on her 








way to some of the Northern generals, with a 
wonderful tale no doubt I propose to take 
her to Fosterville. One « f you may accompany 
the others can pursue their journey, and 
Secure her horse 


me: 
ean explain my delay 
there 

“Have you no manhood, 


breasts ?"’ demanded Kate Richards, 


no sense of honor 


in your 

lefiantly, as she gazed from one to the other 
y, g 

‘Is this the way you would have your mothers 

and sisters treated Are you men ~”’ 

‘“T don't know that we are,” responded 
Beazler, brutally; ‘‘anyhow, our sisters are 
pposed to be loyal Southern women—you 
1 society, and as 
euvh deserve no §& Mount, 


for before to-morrow morning I 


are out of the pale of goo 
rt of courtesy. 
mount, I say 
leave you in safe hands, where no to 
Southern cause. Be- 


ngue of 





yours can retard the 


trayer!” 
They were standing near the road side; 


his hand upon her arm, while 


Beazler had har 
Shaking 


with the other h 
him off with a scornful movement, expressive 


e held her horse. 





of deep disgust and loathing, Miss Ri 
mounted her horse, and instantly cutting him 


the ears with a switch which she 


between th 
Beazler’s 


held in her hand, bounded away. 
companions followe 1 her immediately. 
himself vaulted into his saddle with an oath, 


Beazler 


and sinking the rowels deep into his horse's 
sides, galloped after them, breathing a volley 
of imprecations. The race would have proved 
very brief, had not heaven kindly interfered 
by directing a party of Union cavalrymen 
that way, who, observing a woman riding 
recklessly towards them pursued by four men, 
conceived that something was amiss, and 
hastened to her relief. 

“Pursue them!—capture them—they are 
traitors!” exclaimed Miss Richards, as she 
neared the leader of the cavalrymen. 

“ Forward, men, gallop /”’ cried the gallant 


leader, himself leading the way. One moment 





the little party, thus surprised, hesitated, view- 


HES 
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ing the cavalrymen, then turned their horses’ 





heads and galloped mad] 


away. One by one 
they were overhauled, until Beazler alone was 


left. 
‘‘ Surrender! or I'll fire,” 


shouted the fo 
most cavalryman. 
Beazler flung back a curse. But his jaded 


horse stumbled—the next moment he was 


surrounded by a score of hardy men, who read 
his very s yul. 

‘*So, sir! we have met at last. You are 
the man tl ey calle d Ly man, who once pro- 


Litchfield and 





posed shooting me between 
Klizabethtown last year You see fortune 
ecasionally turns her wheel. What may be 


man 





your business with this lady, Mr. 
‘‘His name is Lyman Beazier,” interrupted 

Miss Richards 
‘If it concerns 


sant t runaway insane woman, Whom we are 


you to know it, she is in- 


taking into Nashville.” 
Captain Collingwood gave a low whistle. It 
was expressive of utter contempt. 


‘*Mr. Beazler, you and your party are fit 
t but I be- 


subjects for hemp, I verily believe 
] 


lieve also in doing everything in a lawful way. 
I shall relate your case to Nelson—he is a 
prompt man in these matters,” Beazler 
eyes fell to the ground suddenly, 
and his cheeks grew deadly pale; ‘but he is 
pretty correct in making up a case. Guard 
them well, my men—if any man attempts fo 
pu 


‘ mount 


escape, a bullet through him. Prepare to 
forward by fours—ir , 

And away they went—capturers and cap- 

‘Can I see General Nelson soon—at once? 
inquired Miss Richards, as the captain rode by 
her side. 

‘‘In an hour or two—he is just a little on 
this side of Carter's Creek 


‘Is the army on the move 





Captain Collingwood fixed a scrutinizing 
glance upon his companion; evidently what 
he observed made him feel that she was a 
good woman at heart. 

‘‘They are waiting until the bridge is re- 
built across Duck River.” 

*¢ And how long will it be before it is built— 
excuse me, my motive is good; I am a loya 
woman, sir.”” 

‘‘I think that may be possible, and as any 
ordinary mechanic may have an idea of the 
time required to rebuild the bridge, I suppose 
I may answer, perhaps three days.”’ 

‘* Three days !” 


‘That would be quick work. Left to the 
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Columbians, it would be as many weeks, if not ) 

«What sort of a man is General Nelson 2” § 
queried the lady suddenly. 

‘General Nelson,’’ replied Captain Colling- 
wood, ‘is a lion-hearted, terribly earnest 
Union man, afraid of nothing on, above, or, 
under the earth, if ever such a man lived. A 
little rough—some say uncouth; but I have 
beard him sing and whistle some of the finest ¢ 
and most difficult operas from beginning to 
end, and have had ample opportunities of‘ 
observing him in his sociable moods, at which 
times no man can excel him in the art of con-> 
versation. He can point out the merits or de- 
merits of the finest painting, can rehearse for 
you the world’s great poets, and bas at his 
instant command five different languages. 
They call him rough—he is every whit as‘ 
noble and generous.” 

‘You appreciate him then,” eaid the lady, 


months.”’ 


archily. : 
‘1 fight under him,’ replied the captain, > 


‘‘Now you wretched cur!—you double-dyed, 
double-damned traitor, will you tell me how it 
came that you sold out your establishment jy 


‘Nashville and converted your paper money 
into gold, which you now have about your 


person, with the exception of the amount you 


remitted to Memphis. You perfidious dog!: 
‘Oh! of course you intend to remove to Mem- 


phis—but not presently, Mr. Beazler, not unti] 
these little matters are settled first, and then— 
what's left of you may go to perdition for 4)] 
Icare. Any fate is good enough for a traitor, 


) Here! take this white-livered scoundrel to the 


Widow Wilson’s—put him under lock and key, 
and station a guard over him. Give him his 
meals, and take his money from him; I'll send 
him back to Nashville with the first supply 


train.” 


The moment Beazler was removed, the 
general ordered his adjutant to issue marching 
orders. The commissaries and quartermasters 
pleaded want of stores and transportaton. 

‘Let the baggage follow—give the men 


with a smile. (what you have,” thundered Nelson, in his 
—_ ?positive manner. ‘‘] march to-morrow. The 
When Lyman Beazler was brought before‘men can cook their rations at night. But | 
General Nelson, that bluff specimen of nature's? warn you that the rations must be brought up. 
work greeted him with narrowed eyes and‘ Not another word—I wont hear it.” 
And Beazler was sent towards Nashville 
traitor, you make a business 2 with the first quartermaster going that way. 
of capturing women it appears, you vile cur! ¢ But the shrewd fellow managed to outwit his 
How I would delight to keel-haul a fellow like 2 guards, and seizing a moment when no one 
you- -we'll do better though, we'll hang you. § was noticing him, sprung from the wagon 
Collingwood, you say this varlet was one? which held him and escaped through the 
of the party who captured you in Kentucky. >woods. At the same time Nelson, fired by the 
Why, in God's name, didn't you shoot him¢tale Miss Richards related to him with glow. 
when you clapped your eyes on him? Did >ing cheeks and flashing eyes, was devoting all 
you think the crows even wouldn't eat him. ¢ his energies (and they were wonderful) to the 
I've a mind to have him triced up and effort of moving his men immediately. By 
flogged! Do you know, sir, yours is an ex-(dint of untiring, ceaseless perseverance, he 
ceedingly bad case. Say your prayers, you 0 succeeded in moving his troops up alongside 
dog.” yof MeCook’s. McCook’s men were busy build- 
“I can prove my loyalty,” replied Beazler. ¢ ing the bridge across the river. Nelson looked 
**Lam a respectable merchant of Nashville. I> on with ill-concealed impatience and disgust. 
can prove by forty good Union men there thats ‘*Why don’t you wade it?” he demanded 
I am allright. Unfortunately, I was one of dof General McCook ‘* My men wade things 
the party who captured Captain Collingwood, Slike (hat as easy as you step across a pud- 
I admit it; but I was compelled for the time > dle,” 
to act a part to conceal my real sentiments.) ‘‘ Wade it, then,” rejoined McCook with a 
Send into Nashville—get all the witnesses you ,merry twinkle in his laughing blue eyes. 
ean—they will say I am as loyala man as lives Q “You'll get your belly full of water before 
in Tennessee.” ¢you are through.” Nelson rode off in a tower- 
Again Nelson’s white teeth gleamed, and ¢ing passion, 
again he narrowed his piercing brown eyes as ¢ ‘Order the men up, make them take off 
he thrust his bull-like neck towards the?pants and drawers; let every man carry his 
prisoner. bgun and cartridge box—we'll get the knap- 
‘Here's a pretty story,” with an oath. ¢sacks over in the wagons. I'll camp to-night 
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% “ 
on the other side of Columbia.”* Memorable chow four broad miles lay heaped with the 
words. Many who heard them, afterwards Sdead and dying combatants; until at nightfall 
recalled them with pride as an illustration of¢the remnant of gallant heroes who had faced the 
the all-wise providence in directing a move S hurtling bullets and gleaming bayonets through 
ment that in all probability saved the nation, 2all that awful Sabbath, stood cowering and 
and at the same time demonstrated the powerS shivering on the banks of the Tennessee, with 
and influence of a single determined man when? scarce three hundred yards between them and 
bent upon attaining a great object. , certain destruction. And how Nelson, in spite 

Cof repeated warnings and prophecies of failure, 

Sitting in her uncle’s house near Murfrees->after thundering down the road towards 
boro, Kate Richards listened to the horrible¢Savannah, sturdily set his men upon an un- 
wading through mud 


tale of disaster or victory as the sentiments of 2frequented road, and 


the speakers prompted them to term the battleSand mire, and over a temper-trying road, 


of Shilo; how the Rebel hordes came down icceeded in crossing over in time to inspire 


I in fancied secu-$the defeated troops with fresh courage as he 


ying 
how they ¢dashed into the thickest of the fray and stem- 


upon the sleeping army 
rity on the banks of the Tennessee; 


they Smed the retreating tide. And then how the 


bayoneted them in their tents; how 
Rebels were pushed back, back and back over 


spared neither sleeper or quick-witted hero ; 
but mowed them down like as many sheep or the same ground, not inch by inch, but by the 
babes, till the blood curdled in her veins. (quarter and half mile at a run; how the great 
How the Unionists fought inch by inch; how ?guns were recaptured, and how three Rebels 
they lost brigades, and guns innumerable ;$fell for every two Union men on the preceding 
cay —how the buttle-field was strewn with the 


the battle of Shilo willSarms and equipments of the routed Rebels, 


* Those who are familiar with 
remember that Nelson’s was the only division in? who at iast fled in utter confusion, leaving a 
Buell’s army which participat in the contest on : 

. battle-field seven miles in length and six 
Sunday. It was only by the nm erculean efforts ‘ ‘ 6 
that Nelson succeeded in |! ling t way, and when 
ne neared the battle-field. in spite of warnings and dying; all these tl ngs Kate Richards heard 
remonstrances, he pushed up the right side of the?in @ dreamy silence, givin anks to God 
river in time to ft h fresh le ns into the field 4 7 5 
‘ a roy y that she had been instrumental in converting 
when Grant’s men had scarcely room to stand on at the 
rwer's edge. 


’miles in breadth covered with their dead and 


(a great disaster into a great victory. 
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BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


( Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER VII. this mill, and the life of Adam Wheeler will be 
The white face of Mr. Ellis startled his wife Slaid upon my head.” 
like an apparition Instantly the form of his wife fell away from 
‘Oh, Thomas!” she exclaimed, taking holdShim, as though she had been pierced with 
of him with a sudden grasp as he came in.¢lightning. He grasped after her, clutching 
** Are you sick, or hurt?” Sher garments, and just saving her from a 
“I am sick, Margaret,’ answered the un-¢ heavy fall. 
happy man, in a voice so changed to the ears ‘But I am innocent, dear wife! My hands 
of Mrs. Ellis that it did not sound like the‘ are clean! 
voice of her husband. And as he said this, he Mrs. Ellis caught her breath, shudderingly, 
laid his head down upon her, and sobbed once) and regained her half extinguished conscious- 
ortwice. A strong shudder ran through his< ness. 
‘*T am sure of it, Thomas,” she murmured, 


frame—then he was calm and self-possessed. 
will believe the cruel 


‘‘Margaret,”” he said, speaking in an even faintly, ‘‘and no one 
tone, ‘it is better that I should tell you all, ¢ charge.’ 
that you may know exactly where J stand. I? ‘All believe it now, Margaret. This I want 
shall be charged with the. crime of burning‘ you clearly to understand, that you may be 
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prepared for the worst. There is no time for 


seftening this announcement. The calamity 
is at our door. I amin God's hands, and He 


alone can save me. An hour from this time, , 


and I shall, without question, be in the hands 
of an officer, Before separation, 1 must lay 
bare some things which it will be best for you 
to know, in order to save the possibility of a 
misjudgment of your husband. The evidence 
will, 1 fear, be strong against me; for, I was 
near the mill when the fire broke out.” 
“You, Thomas! You near the mill?” 


‘‘Yes, Margaret. Don’t shiver so! I am’ 
Scertain, I had appealed to the law, but the 


innocent.” 


‘‘Oh, my husband! my husband!” Wildly: 
S punished me as a transgressor. Self protee- 


Mrs. Ellis wrung her hands. 


‘‘T am innocent, Margaret. Innocent in 


act; but not innocent before God! Crime was 
in my heart—maddened by desperation ; and I 
meditated the evil thing which has come.” 


“You will kill me, Thomas!” exclaimed: 


Mrs. Ellis. 
‘‘It had been better for us if we had died a 


year ago, Margaret.” Mr. Ellis was strangely 


calm now, even as the surface of the sea is 
calm under the pressure of a heavy storm, <¢ 
< 


** An evil power has been at work against me. . 
All hell seems to have leagued itself for my‘ 
destruction. I have tried to live at pelte with 
my neighbors; I have trigd to be just in my 
dealings towards all men—but even my Virtues: 
have been used as instruments of ruin. God 
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2 the tempter. ‘If I must go down, he shall go 
down also,’ I said. You can never know how 
I battled with this temptation. But the dark- 
ness of midnight gathered around me, [ 
could see light only in one direction—a path 
only in one way—and towards that lurid light, 
along that dreadful path, I at last consented to 
go. After you were asleep, I left the house, 
and crossed the creek, fixed in my determina- 
tion to set Wheeler's mill on fire. It had, | 


> reasoned, no right to be there. It was builded 


in fraud, and stood in violation of my rights 
Either it must be destroyed, or my ruin was 


law, instead of giving relief, had actually 
tion, I said, is the first law of nature. And so 


I pressed blindly forward, resolved to do a 
deed, the bare thought of which now fills me 


‘ with shuddering. I had gained the other side, 


and was approaching the mill, when a light 
glared up, and all objects around me became 
visible. Lifting my eyes, I saw flames burst- 
ing from the windows. My feet stood still. I 
was like one paralyzed. A strange thrill 
quivered along my nerves—my hair lifted 
itself—my flesh seemed to creep. It grew 
lighter and lighter. Day was not more in- 


;tense. And there I stood, in the broad re- 
2 vealing glare, unable to stir. 


‘Even while I stood there, the ery of ‘fire’ 
came ringing out upon the air, and, turning, 


help me!” <I saw a man leaping down towards the creek 


“Oh, my husband! God will help you. 
Remember what the Bible says:—I am a very 
present help in time of trouble.’ ¢ 

*‘T cannot look up in any hope, Margaret. 
Hush!” And Ellis glanced towards the door, 
bending his head in a listening attitude. < 

‘I don’t hear any one,” said Mrs. Ellis, ° 
after hearkening for a moment, 

Rising, the wretched man went from the 
room where they were sitting into one that 
adjoined, shutting the door so as to exclude: 
the light.. In a few minutes he came back, < 
saying as he rejoined his wife— 

‘It is as I supposed. Men are guarding the: 
house to prevent escape until a warrant for my 
arrest is obtained. And now, in the brief 
time that we are to remain together, let me 
open the door of my heart, that you may look . 
in, Margaret, and know just what manner of, 
man lam. Ags I told you just now, 1 am not 
innocent before God, for I did purpose the? 
thing which has occurred. Driven to despair 5 
by the wrongs I have suffered—seeing only ¢ 
ruin before me—in an evil hour I yielded to< 


’ 


from this side. The instinct of impending 
danger gave life to my feet, and I started for 


¢a hiding-place in the woods. There I lay con- 


cenled for awhile, and then came forth, in- 
tending to join in the crowd which had by this 
time gathered near the burning mill, trusting 
that I.had not been recognized by the man 


“who had seen me in the circle of light made 


by the flames. But, as 1 came from the woods 
into the road, John Porterfield happened to be 
just at that point running towards the fire. 
Recognizing me, he put curious questions as 
to my being just there, which I did not an- 
swer satisfactorily. Strange union of suspi- 
cious incidents! This very man, not twelve 
hours ago, was a tempting devil at my ear. 
His suggestions gave fire to the half-formed 
purposes in my mind. He helped to lead me 
out of the right path; and no sooner was I 
astray, than his eyes saw the departure. 
Margaret, it seems to me as if I were God- 
forsaken! And yet I have one great consola- 
tion—the retribution which has fallen upon 
my enemy came not from this hand, Though 
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act. Before God Iam guilty; but not before 


men. If 


sentence will be unjust—lI shall not suffer for ¢ 


evil doing. Oh, my wife! believe me in this. 


I have told you all.” 


«Oh, Thomas! My husband! If all men? 
condemn thee, yet will I not.” Mrs. Ellis § 


drew her arms around his neck. ‘ Thank 
God that you are innocent*of this dreadful 
thing! Thank God that you were saved even 
in the last bitter moment of overwhelming 


tempatation Let us take it as an assurance 
that these floods, which roar so fearfully, will 
not overwhelm us.” 

‘And you do not doubt me, Margaret ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, no!” 

“If you doubt me, I am lost. If your faith 
fail not, I may have strength to lear up, 
though my name be cast out as evil. 1 shall 
be tried ; and there will appear strong evidence 
against me. Even your faith may be shaken 

‘‘No—no—no!"’ Mrs. Ellis flung back, 
almost indignantly, the suggestion “M) 
faith cannot be shaken. Has my head rested 


so long against this heart that I should not 


know it? You are innocent!” 

«In just so far as I have said, Margaret. But, 
if destruction had not preceded my ready hand, 
the guilt of an awful deed would have been on 
my head. I was, for the time, no longer n 
self, Margaret. An evil spirit had taken pos 
session of my will, and was driving me on to 
ruin. A few minutes, and I would have beer 
lost. But my soul is yet safe. I can and d 
repent of the wicked purpose that was in m) 
heart. I loathe it! Iabhorit. Rather than 


have that sin fixed on my conscience, I would, 


accept of death in any shape.” 


Both started and listened, and the faces of 
both grew paler. The sound of coming feet) 
had reached their ears. A few moments of 


suspense, and then a hand was laid on the 
door. It was fastened; but Mr. Ellis walked 
firmly across the room and drew back the bolt. 
Three men entered, one of them a county con 
stable. The latter, placing a hand on Mr 
Ellis, said, sternly— 

“You are my prisoner, sir!” 

“On what charge?” Mr. Ellis did not 
faulter in the least. 

“On the charge of setting fire to Wheeler's 
mill,’ answered the constable. 

“Of which I am innocent.” The prisoner 
spoke in a firm voice, and looked into the 


officer's face with so steady an eye that thee 


latter dropped his gaze. 


evil was in my heart, there was a limit to the 


men condemn and punish, their>* 


‘*No man will be gladder than | when your 

innocence is made clear,” said the constable. 
But my duty is to make the arrest.” 
**He is innocent!” The white lips of Mrs. 
Ellis bore this testimony. Then, as she came 
to her husband's side, and laid her hand upon 
him, she said— 

‘Go, Thomas! He who knows your inno- 
cence will make it appear. Man's extremity 
is His opportunity. It has been growing 
darker and darker with us for some time, and 
snow it is midnight. But the day will come. 

Even now it may be nearer at hand than you 
or I imagine.” 
She kissed him very tenderly, and then laid 
>her head for a few moments on his bosom. 
, All hearts were touched. There were unbidden 
tears in the eyes of strong men. 
“Go, my husband.” Mrs. Ellis stood up, 


strangely calm, in this trying moment. ‘‘ Go, 
but fear not. A just God has you in his 
ke eping ; 


And there they parted, he going forth into 
the dark night a prisoner, charged with a 
great crime; and she sitting down in the 
shadow of an impending calamity of such fear- 
nitude, that no hope was left but in 

1. Stunned and despairing, Mr. Ellis spent 
the hours until morning in the narrow boun- 
laries of a cell. On bended knees, in tearful 


supplication, the same hours were passed by 





his heart-stricken wife. The gray dawn found 


them both asleep; he on a prison bed, and she 


bowed in the attitude of prayer. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

At the preliminary examination, held before 
\ magistrate on the next day, Porterfield and 
Sothers testified to remarks of a threatening 
character, as used by Mr. Ellis in regard to 
{dam Wheeler, one of the witnesses declaring, 
on oath, that the prisoner had, in his hearing, 
sworn vengeance sgainst the latter, at the 
same time indicating fire as the means. The 
person who saw Ellis near the mill as he ran 
lown to the bank of the stream, could not 
swear positively to his identity; but his evi- 
» dence was given in a way to strengthen suspi- 
¢cion. Porterfield’s statement about meeting 

Mr. Ellis emerging from a woods on the side 
¢ of the creek opposite to that on which he lived, 

ifter the fire was some time in progress, with 
his unsatisfactory answers on being ques- 
2 tioned, were so strong against him in the chain 
Sof evidence brought, that he was remanded to 
prison. Here he lay, bail being refused in 
S consequence of the capital nature of the crime 
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charged, for three weeks, or until the next> him in the road, he saw that he was a stranger, 


session of the Grand Jury, when a true bill 

was found against him for arson, and also for : 
murder in causing the death of Adam Wheeler. ‘ 
The Criminal Court being in session, the trial ¢ 
came on almost immediately. 

Two parties, strongly prejudging the case, 
were soon formed in the neighborhood; the 
one for, and the other against the prisoner. 
Of those most active and bitter against Ellis. 
was the Scotchman, Archibald Wing, who set 
himself to hunt up evidence with the keen 
scent of a bloodhound. Leading the opposi- 
tion, and in favor of Ellis, was Harvey Tomp- 
kins, the man from whom Wheeler had bought 
the fifty acres of ground lying on each side of - 
the stream, at the point where the new bridge 
was located. The disgrace of her husband's 
position, and the fearful calamity that im-. 
pended, instead of paralyzing the energies of 
Mrs. Ellis, developed latent resources that 
surprised her friends. She thought only of 
her husband's vindication and safety, and to 
this end bent all the powers of her mind. 
There dwelt with her no shadow of doubt 
touching his entire innocence of the crime, 
with whieh he stood accused. Assuming this, 
the difficult thing, in the face of so many cir-, 
cumstances that pointed to him as an incen-‘ 
diary, was to discover the actual cause of the: 
fire, and the true criminal, if the fire were not‘ 
accidental. She did not waver in her belief. 
that her husband's entire innocence would be- . 
come manifest. 

While many sympathized with Mrs. Ellis, ‘ 
few gave her encouragement. Even those who 
doubted her husband's guilt, saw little chance. 
for his escape from conviction. In the briefs 
period that elapsed from the time the Grand? 
Jury found a bill of indictment until the day 
of trial, no facts came to light on which any ° 
sure defence of the case could be made. This 
circumstance alone stood out from the blank 
ebscurity.—A stranger had called at the house 
ef Mr. Tompkins on the night of the fire, and<¢ 
asked for food, on receiving which he further, 
asked the privilege of sleeping in the barn. ‘ 
To this request, a negative was given, it not 
being considered safe, one or two fires having > 
been occasioned in the neighborhood during 
the year through the carelessness of strollers 
in using pipes or segars. The man grumbled: 
and went on his way. A neighbor, living be-. 
tween the house of Mr. Tompkins and Wheel-¢ 
er’s mill, very well remembered seeing a man ’ 
go along the road, on the same night, in the} 
direction of the mill, smoking. Passing near? 


and set him dewn, at the time, as a “ tramp.” 
This was all. No other persons remembered 
having seen this man. 

The day of trial came, and the prosecuting 
attorney set forth, in opening the case, the 
facts which he said they were prepared, by 
competent witnesses, to prove. The heart of 
Mrs, Ellis scarcely moved during the fearful 
recital; and hertlood seemed like ice in her 
veins, Then witnesses commenced giving in 
their testimony, and circumstance after cir- 
cumstance was brought forth, one after an- 
other, each arranging itself as a new link in 
the evidence, until a chain of facts, one bind- 
ing the other, held the accused in a dreadful 
bondage to apparent guilt that seemed im- 
possible to be broken. Friends grew sad and 
pale; a d even the judge's eyes turned, griev- 
ing, away from the wife's ashen face, as she 
sat near her husband and leaning towards 
him. If other's faith in him wavered, hers 
did not. 

After the testimony for the State had closed, 
Mr. Tompkins was called for the defence. He 
could bear clear testimony to the previous 
good character of the accused; but what of 
that, in the face of so many condemning cir- 


‘cumstances? No impression was made on the 


jury. Then he related the incident of the 
strange man who had asked for the privilege 
of sleeping in his barn, and who was after- 
wards seen going towards the mill with a 


¢ lighted pipe in his mouth. This last fact wae 


corroborated by another witness ; but it proved 


nothing. Then neighbor after neighbor took 


the witness-stand, and under the carefully- 
directed questions of Mr. Ellis’ counsel, gave 
the strongest kind of evidence touching the 
social and moral qualities of the accused. He 
was just, humane, law-abiding. In the whole 
community, no man had shown himself a 
better citizen. He had stood among the 
people blameless, suffering yet not doing 
wrong. But nothing was offered that gave 
any satisfactory explanation of the circum- 
stances on which the prosecution rested for 
conviction. There were threats proved, and 
absence from home at or near the time when 
the fire broke out. A man was seen escaping 
out of the circle of light thrown from the 
burning mill, and Mr. Ellis appeared a little 
while afterwards, emerging from the woods, 
into which the man had disappeared. As that 
woods lay on the opposite side from Mr. Ellis’ 
dwelling, the circumstance was strongly 
against him. Mr. Porterfield testified to the 
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prisoner's confusion of manner on meeting 


him, and to the improbable reason assigned $ 
for his presence in that particular location 2 

The case being closed on both sides, coun- 
sel for the State commenced summing uy 
the facts which appeared in evidence, setting 
forth, in a strong light, their character as$ 
conclusive touching the prisoner's guilt. As 
he pr »gresse l, all saw the hopelessness of M r 
Ellis’ cause, and even those who had, up ti! 
this time, held fast to their faith in his inno 


cence, now wavered, while some gave him u} 


as guilty. On closing, in a powerful appeal ? 


ot 


‘ 


to the jury, that sounded like a knell 
despair, Mrs. Ellis gave a low cry of anguish, 
that thrilled through the hushed court room, 6 
and sinking forwards, was caught in the arms 
of her husband, by whose side she had r 
mained sitting during all of this fearful trial 
Then a stillness as of death reigned through ) 
the crowded andience. The prosecutor sat¢ 
down, a shadow of pain gradually displacing ¢ 


the flush of enthusiasm with which professional ¢ W 


ardor had lighted up his face. In this pause ¢ 
the lawyer for the defence was about rising, § 
when a man of poor appearance stood sud 
denly forth, separating himself from the4 
érowd, and advancing within the bar. In a¢ 
quick, agitated voice, he addressed the judges, 
pointing at the same time to the prisoner. His 
words were: 

“If there is guilt anywhere, your honors, 
I am the man referred 


rests not with him! 
to by witnesses as having been seen goingS 
towards the mill, and the mill was burned 

through my carelessness. I crept in at an 

open window, and lay down on some shavings : 
under a work-bench, where I fell asleep. | 

don’t know how long I slept; but, on waking, < 
I lighted a pipe, and in doing so dropped a> 
match among the shavings, which caught in 
stantly. In trying to put out the fire, I scat- 
tered the burning shavings around, and spread 
the flames so that I could not extinguish them. 
Alarmed at what I had done, I escaped from the 
mill, and fled away in the darkness, not stop- 

ping until | was miles distant. I knew by theS 
great light in the sky above where the mill¢ 
stood, that it was all in flames, and would be‘ 
consumed, but I did not know for days after- % 
wards that a life had been lost. Fear kept me, 
pressing onward, and in a week I was nearly a¢ 
hundred miles away from this place. I have 
returned because an innocent man is in danger. § 
If punishment must fall upon any one, let it, 


¢ 


S\S~% 


fall upon me.” 
He ceased speaking, and stood bending for- ¢ 
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> court-room 


, and dissatisfa 
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wards towards the judges. Mrs. Ellis, who 


had sunk down under the pressure of a 


, suddenly overwhelming despair at the con- 
»clusion of the prosecuting attorney's speech, 


) 
‘started up like one awakened from a dream 


when this unlooked-for witness commenced 


giving in his testimony. The death-like pale- 
>ness of her face changed as the man pro- 
) . . 

Sceeded, until its ashen huc was lost in the 


2 flush of a new-springing hope. 


‘*‘] said he was innocent, and here is the 
proof! Thank God !—thank God!” 


Above the silence that succeeded the vindica- 


‘tion of her husband, the clear voice of Mrs. Ellis 


thrilled, in these brief sentences, all the strained 
ears and oppressed hearts in that crowded 
Upon only one face rested doubt 
ction, and that was on the face of 


Archibald Wing. There had been light and 


triumph on it a little while before. Rising in 


the pause that followed, he moved to where his 


» lawyer sat, and bending close to his ear, 


rhispered a few words. All eyes were turned 
to him, and all noted the expression of his 


‘countenance. Immediately his counsel arose, 


and adddressing the Court, said, with some 


‘sternness of manner— 


‘This is irregular, your honors. Will you 


‘order the witness to be sworn?” 


“The clerk will swear the witness,’’ said 
the presiding judge. 

The usual oath was then administered, and 
the witness placed regularly onthe stand. With 
» clear voice he repeated his former state- 
ment, only with more particularity, yet not 
varying in the slightest degreee from the main 


facts at first given. All the cross-questionings 
yf the prosecution only made his evidence th« 
clearer and more coherent. On a final sub- 
mission of the case, the jury, without leaving 
the box, rendered, almost instantly, a verdict 
of ‘*not guilty.” 

Only one man expressed dissatisfaction— 


> Wing, the Scotchman, and his language had in 


it so much of ill-will towards Mr. Ellis, that 
people were shocked and disgusted. 
In the pause that followed this agitating 


etrouble, with its sense of security and peace 


Mr. Ellis folded his arms and sat down. So 
fearful a calamity as that which had threatened 


Sto destroy him utterly being turned aside, it 


seemed to him for a little while as if he were in 
an ark of safety. But his enemy was neither 
sleeping nor powerless. Open antagonism 
had produced undying hate. Wing had ac- 
cepted his destruction as certain, and enjoyed, 
by anticipation, a fall from which there could 
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be no rising; but at the very moment chen fererabde~anent the conflict with eyil 
he saw the bolt descending, and held his 2 when it first moves against me, and stand by 
breath for the stroke, a hand unseen beforeSthe right. If 1 had done this in the beginning, 


turned it aside, and it fell harmless. ewhen I held the advantage of a secure posi- 
‘He shall not escape me so!” Thus heStion, what loss, what trouble, what peril ; 
. . S . : 
spoke in his secret thought. emight have been avoided! It shall be no 


Only afew days elapsed before men wereSmore, ‘Anything for peace,’ but ‘Anything 
set to work upon the ruins of Wheeler’s mill,¢for the right,’ for only in the right is man 
and a coutract entered into with a millwright Sassured of safety.” 
by Wing for its reconstruction. When this¢ 
was told to Ellis, the old trouble came back 
again into his heart, The fierce battle through WRITE TO ME, DEAREST. 


ee —- 9 OS-0 


which he had fought his way'to a brief peace, BY F. H. STAUFFER. a 
left him only the more in love with peace. ‘+ Any- $ Write to me, dearest! ; 
thing for peace,” was the almost despairing Letters these dull November days ; 
ery of his heart, as he saw the enemy again » Cheer me like the roundelays } 
marshalling his forces. If that mill were 2 I have heard our little Eddie sing. 

suffered to be rebuilt, nothing could save him $ Blest boy !—give him a kiss for me, ; 
from the ruin which had well nigh been ac-2 As sent from me to thee! 2 
complished. A little period of hesitation, aS And tell me all he does and says— £ 


What is sweet about his childish ways, 


brief submission to an oppressive sense of ¢ 
And whether I'm remembered when he prays! 


: . é 
weakness, and then, nerving himself for a? 


<a 


new, and if possible, a more determined strug- 2 Write to me, dearest! é 
gle, the miller called to his aid two of the best Write more often than you do, 
lawyers in the county, and commenced the§ Letters loving, kind and true; 


war, with an injunction to restrain Wing from 2 They relieve the dulness of the camp. 
¢ Impatiently I await the army mails, 
Grow vexed at their frequent delays, 
Disappointed when a letter fails. 
And tell me all that’s fresh and new; 


proceeding any farther in the work of rebuild- 5 

2 

2 

E’en the idle gossip running through 
q 

5 

2 

s 


ing the burnt mill. 

Now the tide was turned, Wing had be- 
trayed his malignancy at the trial, and the 
eyes of people were opened to see things 
in a different aspect from what they had for- 
merly appeared. Ellis’ true character and 
situation were more clearly seen. Many who, 
from a superficial or prejudiced view of the 
case, had permitted themselves to espouse the 
side of Wing, were now satisfied that he was Oe NI pe RE 
the aggressor and Ellis the victim. A news y ihtene ce tear z ° . ring 

. ) : f t memories throng,, 
survey of the mill-dam was ordered Beh Oe ee wee youn Jeyeus ames 
Court, and the wrong, as charged, in the lower>d py once again loved RATE sony na! 
level of Wing's flume, fully established, and ¢ i 
the Scotchman required to elevate his flume 2 
by some eight or ten inches. Another, ands 
an authoritative reading was given to the 2 
contract entered into by Ejlis and Wing for 
building the dam, and its true intent and for the want of a little courage. Every day 
limitations established by the Court, which ¢sends to their graves a number of obscure men, 


forbade Wing, or any person acting under his ewho have only remained in obscurity because 


authority, using water for purposes beyond 5 their timidity has prevented them from mak- 
what the contract evidently contemplated. eing &@ first effort, and who, if they only had 

“Peace and hope at last,” said the miller, 6 been induced to begin, would, in all probability, 
as he went back to his work again, with thechhve gone great lengths in the career of fame 
protecting and defending arms of the law ? The fact is, that in doing anything in the world 
safely cast around him—* Peace and hope at4 worth doing, we must not stand shivering on 
last; but through what a fierce and dangerous the bank, thinking of the cold and danger, but 
conflict! In the time to come, I will give no Sjump in and scramble through as well as wo 


place to the enemy—admit none of his en ecan.” 


Is much to one away from you! 


Write to me, dearest! 
Words that will make my heart grow strong, 
And make the time seem less long! 
Such letters as you wrote ere we were wed. 
Have we changed since then ? 


> —~—ccoer ----- -_——s 
Want or Decisrox.—Sydney Smith says:— 
“A great deal of talent is lost to the world 
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The idol 


Lo« king 


To weave a future bright and glorious 
Which his high blood Not a dream 





would honor. 










Floated through bis young heart but she was‘ He mark 
there. In a low, 
When thinking of a troth-plight, she was there— Long tin 


Have kk Ss 
, Is fleckex 
Hath gor 


When thinking of the altar, she was there 


When thinking of a home, her sweet face shone 
Like a fair angel's, through each costly room, 
And he was very wretched. Then would come 
A torturing thrust to look once, but once more 





Upon her face, to hear her gentle voice, e Rent fror 





LORD RANDOLPH, 





Why dost thou watch and wait 
, 
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He knew not that he loved her—would not own And he would rise and smile a sad, faint smile 
That she was precious to him; yet he felt And m t his courser, turn once more 

That some invisible shred entwined their hearts, Into the by-path leading to her home. 

ind drew him to her, strive as best he might, All gloomy would com n the distant west, 

And call on pride, and his big@h, royal name, Dappled with gold, rece the evening star 

For the warm blood that throbbed thro’ his young 5 And he would linger by the wicket gate, 

vein His soft, white hands close clasped within her own, 

Of boasted ancestry—he was rich and proud ; Ilis gaze turned downward on that meek, young 
Ail the broad lands within a boundless scope , face 

Belonged to him, and she was but the child Too radiant with beauty, truth and love 

Of a poor peasant, whose low cottage home The deep, dark ey so misty as with tears, 

Was like a bird’s nest hidden in a vale, ciled "neath lor shes, oh, so bashfully, 

Shut out from all the world. And could his heart. The bright cheek of rose, the honeyed lips, 

For one brief moment melt away its pride, > e and smile-crowned, the broad-open brow 
And throb with hers? He knew not what it was aressed Ww t ght lock h, she wa r 
That made him turn from the broad, dusty road, I dlear, unearthly, to his young heart 

Into the by-way leading to her home, Why was she rn so humble i th thought 
Until at last his very courser knew W ou ke | start, as if a sudden str 

What winding path to take e’er yet his hand sharp dagger smarted breast 

Turned the light rein, and his littic hounds paused His hand unlocked from hers, he away 

there N i drink lraught from t ps agair 

Waiting his coming, then with sudden bound But urged his steed, as flying from himself, 

Went onward, pawing at the gate Fr ry and despair and his own heart. 
6'ergrown with vines, and blossom. Oftentimes And s would watch him, looking thro’ her tears 
He whispered to himself—‘‘ Oh, 1 will not turn Until the woodland’s misty veil concealed 

After this last time in that path again. ITis noble form, then seek her humble cot 

All is but idle ; she can never be And weep, and weep the night's dark hours away, 
Aught to my life more than this humble flower Because she loved above her, as the flower 

That blossoms by my pathway; I must seo May love the evening , and loathe the day 

Her face no wore, lest that she nurse a love Because that she must le, and sit and sing 
Within her breast, to eat her heart away.” Snatches of 1 song beside her wheel 

And days would pass, and he would go no more. The while her heart was breaking. Sisters fair 
But his days would pass slowly ; restlessness Were close beside her They must never know 
Mark all his movements; sudden fits of gloom The bitter secret. Brothers too, must deem 
Press down his heart, and fill his eyes with tears, ¢ Her life ran on in brightness. Thus she lived 

As sadly thro’ his grand old palace halls And covered up her heart, as one might bridge 
He listens to the echo of his steps, A pit with leaves and flowers. But one fair nig 
As if a ghost pursued him; or sat down She stood beside the gate until the dews 

Beneath the oval windows, with his brow Straightened her long dark hair, with list’ning ear, 
Laid on his close-linked hands, to think and think § As if she looked f ne beloved in vain. 
Great thoughts, as he would never, never dare, she heard a footfall, and the heated blood 
To breathe aloud in utterance, for they went Flushed her fair cheek, and rocked her ardent 
Forever and forever to her breast heart 
Whose love he would net own, In vain he tried To hope again. A form was there—not his, 


Her brother stood 
80 earnestly into her eyes. 
ed the blush and start, and then he said 


‘*My sister sweet, 


of her soul. 


earnest voice 
clouds that skirt the west 


The quiet blue 


1e the 
t their tints of rose. 
i with stars, and the young, crescent moor 
»¢ to hide her in the night's dark arma. 

A quick, deer 


‘ sob 


n her heart, and briny tear-drops fell 


(2438) 
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Parr wn eke Sty 
Upon the rosebuds by the little gate ) The marriage hour was o'er 
Like rain, but she spake not. “1 know it all,” The rites were said; the little hand he held 
Thus said the brother—“ thou hast loved in vain, ) That he must love before the world 
And thou art very wretched—is it so?” Better than life; yet, oh, it was not so, 
What need of words ?—he read the secret well; In his lone hours he sat, and it was night, 


Ile guessed the grief that gnawed her heart away, ¢ But he was not alone, for Marian’s head 
And his dark cheek grew pale, and his eyes) Rested upon his shoulder. Her light curls, 


flashed, ¢ With soft, golden hue, well matched his own, 
His voice so strange, so deep, it startled her. € For she was very like him. The same depth 
“ Sister,” he said, “ let Lord Randolph beware > Of light azure, the same tint of rose 
What words he speaks to thee, or he shall learn © Traced on the cheek, and the same wildering smile 
That e’en a peasant’s arm can drive the knife 2 Of love and pride cRrossed her rose-bud lips. 
Deep in his heart, and drink its life away.” ¢ Strangers had said, “ Two children of one stro 
* Brother, my own,” thus spake the gentle girl, Sat by the fire-light list’ning to the winds.” 
“Lord Randolph is most noble. His dear lips ¢ Lord Randolph turned to smile and be as gay 
Have never uttered passion. I do own to you S As his own Marian. It was all in vain. 
[ love him fervently, and he, if 1 2 Once, when her white arms pressed about his neck 
tlave read aright by the fast beating heart, S With fond caress, and her sweet lips touched his, 
The flushed cheek, the soft and tranquil eye > He put her from him with a sudden frown, 
Brimful of tears, that I am not alone ‘ And muttered to himself, and paced the floor, 
la hopeless suffering. Between our lives 2? And clinched his hands as in that awful night 
There flows a river we can never cross, S Of storm and darkness, when he was alone. 
And we must live apart—’tis well, ‘tis well— 2 And his bride trembled as with palsying fear, 
Aud I must bear my fate as best I can.” \ And her lip quivered, and the bitter tears 


Mounted her cheek ; and her lord went again 
It was the winter's night. The wild winds» And took her to his breast, and soothed her 


moaned < As a mother a sick babe, and she forgot 
About the turrets, and the snow was deep 2 All but the dreams of that blessed face, 
Drifted against the window. All alone, § The light of her poor heart for many years. 
Lord Randolph sat; his head upon his hands, 2 Poor, wronged Marian! the years that were te 
His frame convulsed at times, at times his step = * come 
Paving the floor, Then he bowed down and let  ¢ Had many bitter lessons yet for her— 
The fire-light crown his locks and flush his cheek, > The frown, repulse, the strange, averted look, 
Pale as by prayer and fasting. Oh, he loved S The absence of the love, the dear, dear love, 
The raging storm and darkness of the night! 2 For which her heart was stary ing. 
The deep blue sky had been a torture while his 2 This was all marked in her fate-book. 

very soul ‘She might not blot a page except with tears. 
Was rocked as by an earthquake. Morn Would <¢ Years swept by, 

come, 2 Bearing their changes with them, 


And he must wed the Lady Marian, Q And still Lord Randolph's lone and haunted bear 
His fair young cousin. "Iwas their sires’ decree ¢ Had nursed a vain, wild love, until his brow 
Long years agone, while with uncertain steps 2 Was marked with furrows, and his cheek was white 
They trod their childhood playgrounds full of joy, 2 With buried suffering; and the world said 

Or with linked hands went out to gather flowers, § (The oft-mistaken world that cannot read 


He loved her not, save with a brother's love, < The inner heart—misled by every smile, 

Pure, passionless, and holy. In his heart > Calling it joy), that with his fair-haired wife, 

Another's face was pictured. Every thought ¢ And royal name, and grand ancestral halls, 

That pulsed up from love’s deep cells went forth © And gold, and lands, and hosts of courtly friends 

And crowned her like a blessing. Notathrob > He was most happy; and he smiled and smiled, 

Ticked from the heart of time but she was there Because they could not read his secret deep. 

Beside him to whisper through his memory. The Lady Marian 

And so his steps were haunted as he paced ¢ Was also sadder, paler than of yore. 

The floor at night, and clinched his fair, white, She knew too well—for anxious, jealous eye 
hands ~ Can read each secret—that sho was not queen 

rill the nails printed them, and the crimson flood ¢ Of the wild heart that pillowed her, and she had 

Started as froma gash. It seemed a joy ¢ Heard in dreams the echo of a name, 

To torture thus himself. Then he would pause, Not hers, upon her husband's lips, in tones 

And still think, and ask himself in fear > Low, sweet, but sorrowful, and she would weep 

if he were crazed, until the silvery dawn S Until her cheek grew pale, and her blue eyes 

Crept through the frosty panes and filled the room 2 Had a new depth, so strange, so pitiful, 

With chastened light. ‘ That they haunted one, or brought back dreams 

° ° * bd * ° *) Of ancient pictures, or of crazed nuns 
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Who spent their lives in. penance and in prayer. 


, sad and still, 


Once, when the misty autum 


Crisped the green leaves with frost, and browned 


the grass, 
Lord Ran lolph wont, he knew not how or why, 
the scenes 


But that a soft hand led him, t 
Of his first love again H 
The by-path was o'ergrown 


w all was changed. 
The peasant’s cot 
low, brown eaves 


one and deserted; ‘neath its 


Shy wood-birds came, and fashioned tiny nests 
Wit 
Some clinging ivy w 


half-fallen roof. 
und its 


lested, and the chirp 


out a fear on the 
utstretched arms, 
Their light webs unmo 
Of lonesome crickets floated on the air. 

0, it was all too desolate, and on the heath 

Lord Randolph knelt and wept such bitter tears 
As the heart knows but once With sudden start, 
Aa a dead leaf came drifting in the 
With lightsome rustle, he turned to see 


door 


If his beloved were not there—all 


Once he stood 


in Vain, 


In after years beside a convent wall 
Listlessly 
I ale 


then again 


In the calm twilight, idly 
Watching at turns the face of some non 
Pressed close against the lattice, 
Lost ‘mid the glows within. At last there came 
To the broad window a fair face so white 

It seemed of chiselled marble. From the brow 
The jetty curls were gathered, and her hands 
locked 
cross 


That rested on her bosom. 


Were above her breast and clasped the 

Her dark eyes 
Were lifted suddenly, and by the light 
Of the full moon Lord Randolph beheld 
His long lost Isabel, the bride of heaven, 
A very shadow ou: her former self, 
With beauty, 0, so chastened. All that night 
Lord-Randolph sat beside that convent gate 
With thoughts he might not, dare not analyze. 
Day after day he lingered near those walls, 
Watching her footsteps, gazing in her face, 
Sending his thoughts to her, till he believed 
She surely felt their presence in her heart 
Until it throbbed the faster. O’er the path 
Leading along the mountain one chill eve, 
When dismal rains were falling, and the winds 
Toyed with the echoes, and in mockery played 
Reund each other through the black eyed chasms, 
Lord Randolph watched alone, unconscious of 
The rumbling storm, nor searce glanced up to 
Note the dangerous pathway. 

A light step was heard, 

And near him stood a tall, black-robéd nun 
Returning from a mission of sweet love 


And mercy. He was there with Isabel. 


None ever knew in that most solemn hour 
What words welled up from martyred hearts, 
As rocks are cleaved by the low earthquake, 
Till silvery streams start, singing, to the light. 
too late,” and these are bitter words 
For those who love. 
The one had sought pleasure and: found it not, 
VOL. xXV.—18 


It was “ 


> The eb 


» Shelved from below. 


8 


HOWER 


and only reached 
al 


¢ Drained every cup 
The dregs, and Pp 
Of livid lava in his 


¢ And she had worn the cross upon her heart, 


{ joy, 
n, smarting like ac 
secret breast. 
from her rosy cheeks 
Fy 


n curls away, and press 


And wept the blooming 


g 
With tears of penance m her brow had shorn 
ed the crown 

in vain, 


and 


Of thorns to her fair temples, but 
Through fast pens 


prayer 


and ince, tears, 
Still her heart 


fe 


Still clung she to an idol 


Bled at its altar with a pang o ld remorse, 
With deep and passionate love. 
the rock 


’Twas there they met, and standing on 


They noticed not the hours, or sobbing 
Winds, 
Moan 


O’er m 


or drifting of the rain, nor heard the 


f the wild winds that sweep along 
83 and ivied crag 
Night came d 


of gloom shaded the work 


wn, 


And in her arms i; 
An 
He with arms folded 


Beside the pale nun, twin sister of the night, 


1 yet the two i there. 


o'er his breast, 


Robed in deep blackness ; upon her breast the 


Golden crucifix. Clouds broke away, and the 


Fair moon for love's sweet sake gave both a 
Silvery ray of light to guide them onward 
Like a star 

Then came a monk muttering 
Mysterious prayers, whence they started back 

wards 

In suspense at his approach, till their feet 
ng the rocks, and the loose sand 


But their sad souls cared not, 


Pressed close a! 


For they would die together while none might 
know. 
And not a shriek was 


( almly closed above the In, 80 D viselessly as not 


beard, the waters 


To disturb the low chirping of the sleeping birds. 
Fishermen, 

A few days after, as they put their 

ue waters, saw upon the 

k veil of 


once had formed a rosary, 


Barge on the b! 
Waves the bla 

White beads that 
And sighed, wondering at the why and wherefore, 


a nun, and the 


But never knew her secret. 


APRIL SHOWERS. 


I stgod to hear—TI love it well— 
The rain’s continuous sound; 

Smal! drops, but thick and fast they fell, 
Down straight into the ground. 

Down, down they come—those fruitful stores! 
Those earth-rejoicing drops! 

A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops; 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled oyt of sight, 

Lo! from the west, a parting gleam 


Breaks forth of amber light. Chaucer. 
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BY PAUL LAURIE, 





really I fail to perceive anything at all similar?roving commission, with orders to report to 
between our soldiers of the present day, >the commander-in-chief such matters as might 
nearly all of whom have been born on the? be deemed of sufficient interest. 
soil, and most assuredly all of whom are? In those days there was less of show and 
Americanized, if I may use such a word, and‘pretension than many people now imagine, 
those unwieldy men the British sent over? Beyond the obedience and hearty good-will of 
against our forefathers. But I never hear the 6 the troops to their tried leaders, there was 
term Hessian that I am not reminded of one of little in the way of distinction between the 
the strangest adventures that befel my grand-Sgeneral and the private. Often the latter's 
father during the six years he served hiscattire was finer than his captain's, and in 
some instances the common soldier’s pocket 
— ¢provided for the sustenance of his officer. 
JERSEY WAGES; A TALE OF 1776. And few, very few, of the subalterns, wore 
The year 1776 you all remember was a most any insignia denoting their rank. My grand- 
critical period in the history of our country. father, like the majority of the men who 
Especially was its close, when the enlist-Shad staked everything in the war, paid little 
ment of a considerable portion of the soldiers¢attention to the details of dress, still less to 
expired, a critical moment, during which the >the observance of formality in his intercourse 
whole country may have been said to havecwith his men, who fairly worshipped him. 
held its breath in very fear and terror. Any > Picture that powerful young man, with a reso- 
of you who are familiar with the history of the Clute bearing, almost defiant, rather indiffer- 
country at that period will remember the cir-2ently attired, jogging along comfortably 
cumstances which relieved the people of aS towards Trenton, on the morning of the 23d of 
portion, at least, of their excessive alarm, Our? December, 1776, with head leaning forwards 
greatest painters and writers have immortal-Sslightly, one hand holding his reins listlessly, 
ized themselves while attempting to depict the¢the whole body given up to meditation. But 
sufferings and bravery of that small army She was not wholly given up to meditation. 
which battled against cold and storm, against4 Had any one observed his keen glance as he 
snow, and ice, and curreut—that brave army, 2 approached the ferry, (McConkey’s) they would 
which obeyed its venerated leader to the Shave understood that the easy-going horsemaa 
death—which nothing on earth seemed to?was acting a part. Arrived opposite the com 
appall. Sfortable log house which the ferryman claimed 
When we think of that brave handful who?as his home, my grandfather paused a few 
crossed the Delaware, let us give a thought toS minutes to water his steed and warm his 
the brave men (some of them ours) who are¢?hands and feet; the day was bitter cold. A 
battling in Virginia, in Tennessee and Georgia, )heavy-set, sour-looking man threw a nod 
and on the banks of the James river to-day. ¢towards him when he entered, eyeing him 
You already know that my grandfather pos-2from head to foot, as be inquired— 
sessed great courage and resolution, essential§ +‘ What news, friend?” 
requisites in a soldier, He commanded @com-2 My grandfather deliberately turned around, 
pany of scouts, or rangers, in the year 1776. 5and shot a piercing glance at his interlocutor, 
He reported to General Washington direct dur-¢as he replied briefly—‘ Bad, very bad!” 
ing the greater portion of the year, and = ‘‘Eh! have we lost anything ?—hbas there 


The Rebels call us Hessians now-a-days, ar ovig qualities, by giving him a sort of 


country. 


famous on account of his known resolution, ¢ been a battle ?”’ 
ekill and daring. He had the confidence of2 ‘‘No; worse! If we could only get these 
Generals Sullivan and Greene in particular;Sfellows to fight; but that is none of (heir 


“Yes, h'm—ahem! very true, sir—which 


that he had plenty to do, and thus he was 

brought to the notice of Washington, who at 

once evineed his appreciation of the daring 
(246) 


way do you come ?!”’ 
“I come from Stokebury, by the Reming- 


the first put him forward ; the latter saw to sia They are better at running.” 
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ton road. I am going to Trenton, to see 


(General—~—_ But who do you belong to?” 
queried my grandfather suspiciously, as if he 
at that moment bethought himself of an over- 
sight. 

‘Why, any one may know where to find 
me; I belong to the right party.” 

‘That means you are a pious rebel,” replied 
my grandfather quickly, scowling back at the 
man, moving away from him as he spoke. 

‘You have said it—I don’t deny it,” with a 
vulgar grin—‘‘ I am bound to acknowledge it. 
But wont you have something warm this cold 
day ?—you did not tell 

‘We belong to very different parties ; 


nothing to say to you,” was the reply; and 


me the news.” 


I have 


with that my grandfather was stepping towards 
his horse, when, ere he succeeded in mounting, 
his attention was arrested by the jingling of 
sabres and the gallop of a horse. A m 
ficer, followed by six 
] My 


ue 
his stirrup, 


ment 
later @ gayly-equipped « 
horsemen, came riding up to t ferry. 
grandfather withdrew his foot from 
waited patiently until the officer dismounted, 
and advanced boldly towards him as he was 
upon the point of entering the house, scarcely 
waiting to hitch his horse, which was a re 
markably fine one. 

‘Do you know, sir, in addressing that man,” 
pointing the 


grandfather with a cunning look, 
] 
i 


to attendant, who eyed my 


**that you 
commune with a reb 
909 


gir 


are you, &it the 


*And who demanded 
officer, curtly, bestowing a penetrating look 
upon my grandfather, and drawing himself uy 
proudly. 
‘‘Tam his majesty’s most humble servant, 
Bertram Foley, of Morristown.” 
“And ! you done, 


nave 
majesty ?”’ ffi 


for his 


with @ super- 


what sir, 


inquired the officer, 
cilious smile. 
To this my grandfather made no answer. ‘ 


Sitting down on the d orstep, turning his back 


to the officer, and drawing off one of his 


boots, took from between the sole and 


he 


a piece of stiff brown paper, a small slip> 
and handed 


neatly folded, 


holding his boot 


of white paper, 


itto the officer with a bow, 
in his hand, while awaiting a careful reading 
The officer, glancing over 


the paper, then down at my grandfather, mut- 


of the document. 
tered something in French, from which my¢ 
grandfather inferred that he was a Frenchman 

” said the latter aloud, as he re-¢ 


‘So, so, 
turned the paper to my grandfather, with a 
polite bow— ‘‘ very good indeed, Mr. Foley ; 


but ha! ha! you make avery great mistake? 


dispirited, without arms 
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in pronouncing Adams here a rebel. Eh? 
how is it, Adams ’” 

My grandfather pretended excessive aston- 
ishment. 

“Then you were simply acting,” 

“That 


with his cunning smile 


said he 


was all,” replied the man Adams, 


“I beg your pardon, Mr. Adams,” said my 
grandfather, extending his hand, “I really 
thought you were a rebel.” 

“Ob! no harm, sir, no harm at all; some- 
times I blaze away at one party, sometimes at 
the other; however, one party always knows 


where to find me, eh, colonel?” 
“And ! 


wi 
Foley ?” 


Mr 


respectfully, as 


ere are now, 


yu 
? 


roing 


y 
in juire d the colonel 
my grandfather drew on his boot deliberately 
“To 
Is it good—or bad 
‘T have heard s 
‘What, has Washingt 
‘* Worse.” 
‘* What then ’ 


‘I have 


Trenton.” 
ou 


Ah! you have some news. 


e bad news 


yn stole a march on us?” 


heard that France has promised to 


advance money to the rebels 


where did you get such valuable 


‘*And pray, 


manded the colonel 

of 
Try< 
from his brother, late from Paris.”’ 


information?” di 
From 
I got it direct of Major 
directly 
‘*And you consider this bad news.’ 
“Do you not?” was the answer, and my grand- 
father | 
‘Can you prove to me that it is bad?” 
“Why, I will ask to reflect what 


probabilities will be should these people re- 


us can doubt 
it 


a source that n 


n, who has 


s’ked the colorel square in the face. 


yu the 


ceive foreign aid. They are now out of money, 
They 


unaided; aided 


r munitions 


ll give in six months 


up 


there is no telling when the contest will end.” 


‘*Have you heard anything else?” 


“Ves; levies have been 
ordered to take the place of the men whose 


it is said that new 


time expires this year.” 
“Ah! 

more 

fold, care little: 


cessful, f 


that is something; but if they do no 
f they do not increase the army two- 
we even then we will be suc- 
r the rebels, as you remarked, have 
but little ammunition, and few arms.” 
‘So you are going to General Rah! with the 
news,” said the man Adams. 


‘«T intend to call on General Rahl,” replied 
my grandfather, cautiously 

‘There is nothing like discretion,” said the 
colonel, adding, a moment later, ‘‘ by the by, 


I am going back in a few minutes, Mr. Foley. 
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I will just give some orders to my men; I find ; “T need scarcely inform you of the fact that 


there has been a strange oversight here in over three thousand men will leave Washing. 

withdrawing some guards I had posted.” ton’s army for their homes in a few days, | 
Now, my grandfather was playing a bold¢see you know that; well, he has not more 

game—Nathan Hale lost his life just in that» than nine thousand men in all, and part of 

way; still he had a powerful motive; and he’ these are of no account, ill clad, ill fed, mu- 

felt he had an even chance to learn everything? tinous, with poor arms and little faith in their 

he desired to know about the enemy, consider-¢ cause; say there are two thousand who are 

ing that he had Bertram Foley’s pass from? ineffective, that will leave the general abow 

General Howe in his pocket. As for Mr. seven thousand, which will dwindle down ts 

Foley, that individual was at that moment four or less ina very few days. Of those four, | 

making the acquaintance of several true re-4 cansecureto you atleast two thousand, general.” 

publicans, whose anxiety for his welfare in-% The general looked at him suspiciously, 

duced them to surround him with muskets. > pinched his cheek, and replied— 

And thus it happened that everything appeared ? ** How can one man deliver over twe thov- 

to favor my grandfather, who rode into Tren-? sand?” , 

ton beside the Frenchman, who in reality ¢ ‘‘T have a plan.” 

commanded a xegiment under General Rahl,? “Oh! you have a plan! Very goed, very 

but who nevertheless, as my grandfather soon‘ good. Let me hear your little plan.” 

ascertained, spoke German fluently. The? “It ix very simple.”’ 

colonel rode straight towards General Rabl’s, ‘That is what I like; it is very simple, so 

quarters, accompanied by my grandfather, ¢ much the better; but pray be quick, I want to 

who observed everything without betraying) laugh at you, Mr. Foley.” 

the least sign of curiosity. Arrived at the¢ ‘J assure you I am in earnest, general.” 

general’s quarters, my grandfather at once? ‘Well, I am waiting, you see.” 

intimated that he had an important communi-§ ‘My plan, as I said, is simple; you take 

cation to make to the general. The colonel,’ your command across the river, attack the 

with a gallant bow, retired; my grandfather, \ rebel army, rout it, and return with two thou- 

with a smile on his face, and a dread at his? sand prisoners.” 

heart, advanced to the apartment occupied byS ‘‘Let me see, Mr. Foley; I first oross the 

the general, whose first question, ‘‘ What have: river?” 

you to say to me?” for a moment confused his> « Yes.” 

visitor; not long, however, for he managed to¢ “Then J attack Washington.” 

stammer out, ‘It is not what J have to say as» My grandfather nodded. 


much as others, sir.” 6 ‘Because, Mr. Foley, I thought perhaps 
‘Do you speak German?’ inquired the? Washington might take it into his head to 
general abruptly, in his mother tongue. “attack me; however, since you say it, I shal! 


My grandfather only stared at him. Then? attack Washington; but as I have only a trifle 
the general put the question in English, to% over three thousand men”— 
which my grandfather replied “No!” very? My grandfather made a hasty movement as 
promptly. (I need scarcely add that he did» he interrupted the general. 
not speak the truth in this matter.) ¢ “Sir, you may speak to me with perfect con- 

“Who are you?” demanded the general. 6 fidence.” 

My grandfather stooped, hauled off one‘ «And you to me,” was the instant reply. 
boot, brought forth his pass, together with ¢ ‘“‘T certainly understood that you had more 
General Howe’s unequivocal compliments of‘ than three thousand here.” 
one Bertram Foley, ‘‘a most faithful spy in¢ ‘From who, from what, Mr. Foley ?” 
his majesty’s service,” and handed them to) ‘From Governor Tryon.” 
the astonished general, who examined them?’ ‘ Ah!” 
slowly and carefully. Then turning to my? ‘‘Do you doubt me?” 
grandfather— ¢ “Oh! no; I was just saying to myself, 

“‘Well, what have you to say to me, Mr. ? what an ass that governor is.” 

Foley? Speak out, I am alone here you sec.” ¢ «Then he was mistaken ?” 

My grandfather went to the dporcautiously,? ‘I did not say that. The fact is, since the 
peered around slowly, returned to the general’s governor was with us some important changes 
side, then began his communication, in these have occurred. I Aad six thousand, I now have 
words— » but five.” 
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« Would that amount not be sufficient ?” 
“To fight Washington with seven” 


«But when his army is weakened, as it will 
be in a few days?” 

‘He will still have six thousand 

“Two thousand of them 
useless, as I told you.” 

«I do not know it.” 


” 


are worse than 


“Then you see nothing in the project ?” 
I 


have been patient; now let me show you what 


“‘T see disaster and defeat, Mr. Foley. 
you cannot comprehend, Mr. Foley. First, to 
cross the river it would occupy more than a 
all the 


then there are 


néarly two, had we boats abso- 


day 
ly 
present—I know what you would say, that 
will forward 
“e; but if I had them, | 
Trenton, reach the other side of the river in 
they 


and 


lute no boats at 


necessary ; 


Cornwallis them at a moment's 


boll 10w could & here 


presence of Washington's 
uld 
lightning! they would kill every last man fo: 
me, Mr. Foley.” 

You see, my dears, the Hessian genera! was 
but 


conveyed his ideas very plainly to my grand- 


army ? 


W annihilate me. Great thunder 


unacquainted with English grammar; he 
fa her. 
‘You are no soldier, that is plain to be 
en, Mr Foley—excuse me, I do not question 
ir courage; but you do not comprehend the 


tud es, of those 


ugs is how to secure an orderly retreat, and 


ings @ general s and one 


you must see yourself that no one could cross 


Delaware, even if there were no ice floating 


it, man! and an army contesting hi 


S cross- 
g; why, had I ten thousand men, I would 


t venture to cross 81x to 


it were there but 
and I uld be Pp 


in that opinion by every man of com- 


se my landing, w su 


ted 
1 sense. But suppose I were over, with 
five thousand—how am I to secure the 
th 1, Mr. Foléy ?”’ 


Fiwo thousanc 
all that is arranged 


One of the 


commanders will misunderstand an order, his 


“Oh! 


ps will attempt to fi 
perm 


companions, and finding themselves at your 
> 


unk you, and having 


iitted you to get between them and their 


mercy, they will surrender to you.” 
“Instead of killing 
“You see they will have no powder, or 


9”) 


us 


rather their powder will be so wet that they 
cannot use it.” 
How much 


“Great thunder! that is good. 


Sil 


cost now to get the powder wet?” 
‘A commission in the British army in the 
sfirst place, thousand pounds in the 


BS BCC ond.” 


two 
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? 
. 


‘“Now that and who will we 
get to \ 
‘‘ That, 


the pr )positi 


is reasonable ; 
wet it?’ 
ir, I am not to reveal unless you 


agree to Sag 


” 


‘*But you can tell it to your friend 
“I pr 
unless the plan should be adopted.” 
I 


shall call in Kny 


ymised sacredly to reveal nothing 


“&&o et that. Stay, 
a good fell 
(s he spoke, 


LLOW 
} 


80 much regi 


phausen, he is 
} 
] 


I will hear what he has to say.”’ 


General Rahl advanced to the door, which at 
that moment was opened by the officer who 
accompanied my grandfather into Trenton. 
Rahl immediately addressed him in German, 


The 


officer replied that the latter was absent at 


inquiring if he had seen Knyphausen. 


that mom when Rahl said shortly— 
“Thi 
think you 
‘I know nothing of |} 


“BR 


ent, 


s he safe; is he to be trusted, 


8 man, 


° ” 
m 


t your opinion—is he to be trusted ; he 


can secure me two thousand of the 


at a small cost.” 


I 


thing on a spy’s 


ink he is a royalist; but assure 
k ni asser- 


you I 


j would ris 
tion 
‘* Ves, ye 
did you meet this fellow ? 
“At the 
«And he came’ 


m Stokest 


g very thought too. Where 


my 
’ 

ferry.” 

‘ro ury.” 


shrewd in 


c 


The col 


during this dialogue, sat gazin 


nel 


on the floor. 
} 


i. 


‘*As sound as you or I, genera 

‘Then what do you say to my crossin 
river with five thousand men ina few days, 
say at atime when Washington may have but 


four thousand men fit for fighting 

‘‘Do you ask me an abstract question, or do 
you desire my opinion as a military men, and 
in Ameri 
for these rebels have a system of their own, 
I find.” 


‘* As a soldier.” 
‘I should object, most decidedly and strenu- 


one versed in an nature and warfare; 


ously.” 
‘« That 


‘¢Then he deserves close watching.” 


1 ” 


is this man’s proposition 


‘‘T must do him justice; he has overtures 


from one of the rebel leaders, who will wet his 
in due season.”’ 


powder 
‘What! before you cross ?” 


‘‘Ah-h! I did not think of that colonel. 











| 
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Let me mention that to him.” Then in his@Generals Knyphausen and Anspach befor 


broken English, to my grandfather— ‘ answering; is it not so, general, or did I up. 
‘* How can your friend prevent his command ¢ derstand you aright 2” 
firing on me while I am crossing?” > ** Perfectly, Colonel Maillot.” 


_ Sharp as was the question, my grandfather $ The general bowed to his visitor, @ hint my 
"had an answer ready. egrandfather instantly comprehended; taking 
‘‘There is the very point my friend im-Shis hat, he accompanied the agreeable colonel 
pressed upon me. He will have the daty ofdto his quarters. You may observe, my dears, 
resisting your landing—as the rebels always that when there is nothing more to be expected 
wait until they can see the eyes of theircof a person, and the world has succeeded in 
enemies, he will have but one regular volley? injuring that person beyond reparation, every 
to discharge ere you land; some scattering¢one immediately bestows unusual deference 
shots may be fired; but the first volley will be? and marks of consideration upon the indi. 
blank, remember; your men must counterfeit ¢ vidual wronged—you were reading the details 
death, dropping in the boats; the moment you? of that horrible execution in our jail-yard this 
step ashore he commits the fatal blunder, and¢ morning; well, the train of ideas suggested, or 
you have him and his command.” esomething very similar, occurred to my grand. 
“Eh? What think you?” demanded theS father as he sauntered beside the plausible 
general of his colonel. écolonel, pretending to feel elated at the high 
‘*I say to watch him; it is wholly improb-$ honor conferred upon him, enjoying to the life 
able and ‘totally at variance with established ¢ the colonel’s jokes and witticisms ; but secretly 
military rules, which at every turn impresses? resolving that if he managed to outwit bis 
us with the extreme difficulty of following up¢enemies that time, somebody else might try 
any plans which depend upon but one improb- the spying business in his stead. Not that b 
able contingency. War has so much of chance was a coward; he was not; but he wanted 
work about it that any one who adds thereto, 2justice done to his memory in the worst con- 
or in any way fails to adopt all reasonable tingency ; and unfortunately no one had bee 
precautions, must be an idiot, general.” ¢informed of his secret design; not one. Bu 
“I see you have not forgotten your illustri-$ while the gay colonel was relating old adven 
ous preceptor, colonel. You utter my very ¢ tures over his wine, my grandfather was think- 
thoughts, But see, there is some one beckon-Sing to himself what a fine fit his next neigh. 
ing to you, colonel.” ¢bor’s clothes would make for him, giving sn 
The colonel left the room. He was absent Sear tothe colonel and his boon companions, ani 
five minutes, which my grandfather thought an eye to the general features of the premises, 
thirty. When he reéntered the room, he ad-2which interested him much more than any- 
vanced to the general, smilingly. The latterSthing ever interested him before or afterwards 
was talking to my grandfather about the 2 He observed that a clear space of about five 
country and its resources, when the colonel § hundred yards intervened between the hou 
said, still smiling— he sat in, and the one nearest it on the east 
“This man is suspected by Adams; he S side ; also, that a rude stable adjoined the 
thinks he isaspy; he has never seen Foley ;colonel’s quarters, on the left side, and whai 
but he will be back with one of his cousinsS was a source of discomfort to others was 
sometime to-night.” ¢ music in his ears—he heard the steady pawing 
« And in the meantime ?” replied the general, >of an impatient horse at the stable door, could 
blandly. Chear its teeth biting the very corner of the 
“Oh! I will play the host, never fear for Shouse next him. 
I shall invite him ‘“Colonel!”” exclaimed one of the party 


the keeping of this fellow. 
s, why don’t you put your horse up; be’ 


to sup with me.” 
«* And hang him to-morrow?” 
“With alacrity, if I find that he deserves? ‘Oh! I want Sam to exercise him; I sup 


it.” Then turning to my grandfather, and $ pose he is picking out his gray hairs.” 


still wearing his smile— @ But my grandfather could have sworn the 

“Mr. Foley, I have made arrangements forShorse was saddled and bridled. He prayel 
you to sup with me to-night; the general is inwardly for two things; that the company 
very favorably impressed with the proposition should separate, leaving but one watcher wil! 
submitted to him; but he will, as a mereSthe colonel, and that that one might be bis 
matter of @ourtesy, request the opinion of? next — and his prayer was granted 


have the house down on us.” 





before 
11 u 


Int my 
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The gay party broke up, leaving Captain Qld- 
ham, Colonel Maillot and my grandfather to 
drink two bottles of wine, which manifestly 
did disappear; but therein my grandfather, 
entering upon his quickly conceived plan, had 


no hand, farther than to fill his glass, contem- 


plate it lovingly, sip it and slyly pour it on 
t 


his knee, so that, instead of going to his head, 
as wine usually does with people, it went to 
his feet. And all the while he was becoming 
exceedingly merry. He managed to deceive 
the captain, who refilled his glass oftener than 


either of the others, and in a short while begam 


to exhibit signs of stupor; finally he lay 
back drunk in his chair. 


consumed; the captain was dozing, the colonel 


The wine was all 


wide awake, looking suspiciously at my grand- 
father, who sat directly opposite him, imita- 
ting in the best manner he could the conduct 
of a man slightly inebriated. He stretched a 
hand towards the heavy decanter, pretending 
he was wanting wine, grasped it clumsily, 
elevated it slowly to fill his half empty glass— 
when there was an awful, a Aorridle blow, and 
the colonel was falling to the floor, when my 
grandfather with the swiftness of lightning 
gaught him in his arms and laid him down upon 
the floor gently. With his right hand (and a 
powerful hand that right hand was, it once 
felled a bullock), he had swung the decanter 
bottom downwards upon the colonel’s head 
Without giving a thought to the fallen man, 
he immediately began to undress the now 
sleeping captain; in a trice he stood adorned 
with the showy dress of his now contemptible 
foe, while that foe slumbered on blissfully 
ignorant of the fact that he had been trans 
formed into a civilian. Dashing into a side 
closet in search of weapons, he found the 
oolonel’s sword and pistols lying on a chair; 
these he secured, merely at 
the awful still face upon the floor, he went 
out, closed the door carefully behind bim, 
invoked the aid of 

then descended the stairs and demanded the 


then glancing 


the Almighty silently, 


colonel’s horse of a servant who loitered in 
front of the stable. The man looked up at 
him curiously. 

‘‘Be quick man, the colonel is anxious to 
hear me off. There! that will do; by the 
by, do not go away, as the colonel will want 
you to carry a message to General Knyphausen 
in half an hour! And with that the daring 
fellow rode off at a slow trot until he was 
leaving the town, when he put the high mettled 
horse to a gallop, and away he flew towards 


the ferry. 


Oh! that was a gallop for life! 
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a) 


He had nine 
the ferry; he accomplished those nine miles in 
When he reached the ferry, 


miles to ride before he reached 


forty-five minutes. 
he hurredly inquired of the guards posted 
there if they had seen such a person, giving a 
description of his own dress which then covered 
N »> one had be el 


he inquired aiter 


Captain Oldham in Trenton. 
seen wearing such a dress ; 
the man Adams, and they told him he was 
away on business; offering a reward of three 
pounds to whoever would bring him informa 
tion at General Rahl's head-quarters in Tren 
ton concerning the spy, he dashed on, forget 
ting to give the countersign, which was then 
on; away miles beyond the ferry, out of sight 
of everything living, and there he crossed th« 
river when it was almost dark, and still riding 
on through the darkness, with only the snow 
light to guide him, he made straight for Gen 
eral Washington's head-quarters Twice lhe 
was fired at promptly by his friends ere they 
discovered their mistake; but nee sale insid 
of the lines, with the countersign, he reached 
Washington's head-quarters without exper 

encing farther danger Ushered into the 
general's presence, the latter bent a sever 
look upon the showy British uniform, and a 
juestioning glance upon my grandfather, wh 
leliberately extended mounted 


the richly 
sword and pistols which he had taken from 
Ma to his chief, with 
expression 
*« These, foo, I capture l, general.” 
‘When! 
‘* But yesterday evening, in Trenton 
Washington grasped his hand, his whole face 
illuminated by that rare smile which beautified 


his features, as he exclaimed, ** Then that 
explains everything, Captain Cloverside; you 
have just arrived then ' 

**T was Colonel Maillot’s prisoner yesterday 
afternoon. I have had quite an interestin 
interview with General Rahl; I have made 
the very best use of my eyes and ears, and, 
unless some one has anticipated me, I think I 
can give you some important information con 
cerning our friends across the river 

And thereupon, at Washington’s request, he 
gave him a faithful account of his adventure 
describing the appearance, condition and num 
ber of the troops posted in and around the 
town. He often averred that the general's 
eyes gleamed with a fierce light that night, or 
rather morning, for it was then after one 
o'clock. The ! 


detained him until 
three, questioning and cross questioning him, 


general 


until he was assured in his own mind that he 
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understood the exact locality of the British 2 Scarce can we tell in that dim outline given 
troops, and then he gave him orders to sleep 2 What bears the bark that floats ’twixt earth ang 
in the tent adjoining his own. $ heaven. 
You all remember, vd dears, what followed ; $ Life is a changing poem, and the years 
two days afterwards Washington crossed the? = Preaq with slow steps to time's appointed mea. 
Delaware, attacked Rahl’s troops, killed Gen-° sure; 
eral Rahl and captured one thousand prisoners. ‘ Our loves and joys are songs, and all our tears 
When numbers of the Hessians were endeavor-¢ Are elegies fur some departed pleasure; 
ing to escape by the Princeton road, Washing- 2 All human souls in fine-toned tremblings tell 
ton dispatched my grandfather with four‘ The throbs of love, the agony of pain; 
companies to cut off their retreat, which the : With pallid grief in solemn requiem’s swell, 
old gentleman afterwards averred was the? Fer buried hopes that never rise again; 
pleasantest duty he ever performed, and in 
which he succeeded beyond all expectation ; 
and that was the end of his greatest adventure 
- the a : Its temple, we behold God's holiest shrine, 
No! my grandfather never received any- Where the great high priest Nature, ever wears 
thing for the service rendered upon that ever. Surplice or Stole to suit the tiles divine. 
memorable occasion. Washington offered him ; Borne like the pealing anthems of a choir 


¢ Each strong emotion finds itself a tone, 
That breathes the feeling, which evokes its own. 


‘In this wide universe, that round us rears 


his sword and his pistols; my grandfather Come the deep hymns, religion's grandest strain, 
refused both, but finally told the general he > Man’s listening soul responds, as doth a lyre 
needed a tobacco-box more than anything, ands Send from its quivering chords the notes again ; 
the general gave him that silver lined one you ¢ Se tones of power awake the untouched strings, 
have so often laughed at, when our troops fell And poet hearts are brushed by angels’ wings. 


back to Morristown. 

5 How dull the soul that soars not with thy strain, 

———__—---*eec- ¢ Oh! ancient temple, and how blind the eye, 
ee 7 > That sees not in the structure of thy fane, 
POETRY. The hand of power, that spanned the arching 

BY ELIZA H. BARKER, § sky; 

§ That did thy pillared mightiness surround, 

¢ On Orion’s shoulder, placed the crystal throne, 

> Thy long drawn starry aisles what thought can 


They tell me Poetry is all ideal, 
The airy nothing of a poet’s dream, 

That eating, drinking, living, are the real, 
And life-day toiling, but the proper theme, < bound ? 

Of sober thought, and that all steady people, What grasp can measure the revolving zone 
Think him a rhymester, merely, who doth rhyme, § Of nebulous immensity ? whose light 

And poetry a kind of wordy steeple The wings of time bear not to mortal sight. 
Which teaches foolish Fancy how to climb, : 

And enter regions higher and more airy, 

The home, perhaps, of Genii or of Fairy. 


We thank Thee, source of Beauty and of Power! 
That the great soul of All, unveiled we see; 
And tho’ the transient creatures of an hour, 
The kindled sparks soar upward unto Thee— 
Placed on the Temple's porch, we listening wait, 


Do not our eating, drinking, and our sleeping, 
Which most regard as very commonplace, 

Still prove to us, that ever in God’s keeping, 
We Kve and dwell—our wants keep even pace The years of Time are but the steps of Fate, 

With Ilis provision, from the hidden springs Events are but their echoes, and prolong 
Of Nature comes the wonder-working rain, The footsteps that departing, die away, 

From the day’s golden fount, the sunshine wings , In the deep shadows that conceal the day. 
Its joyous flight, and dancing o’er the plain, 

Like thousand feet of angels, bright’ning tread = ¢’Tis from thy Spirit fount, Almighty Lord, 

The earth that yields its sacrifice of bread. Comes the deep faith that waits upon Thy will— 

¢ The firm conviction—keen as Midian’s sword, 


To hear the hymns of everlasting song; 


Half of our lives we sleep, if that be sleep, Resistless as the rush from Sinai’s hill. 


When we lie helpless ‘neath the spell of Power; All who believe Thy providence must know 


And entering unknown realms, which shadows deep That no one is forgotten by Thy care, 
Hide from our view in daylight’s fretful hour; ¢ That neither health or pain, or joy or woe, 

Liye the forgotton past, or oft unveil (Which we in common with Thy creatures 
The misty future, as "tis looming on— share,) 


¢ Are accidents of life, but points of fate, 
© They never come too early, or too late. 


Like to some vessel that afar doth sail, 
Its finer tracery to the eye is gone— 
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WHETHER IT PAID. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


his back to the fire, and 


such an 


CHAPTER I. ‘ 
‘And so we are bn really rich folks! 2 hi 
Just to think of it,” the first voice, aSi 
young, eager, feminine one, pendulous betwixt 
wonder and exultation . 
I tell you though, ont it be fun to 
spread ourselves on lunches at the Astor a1 
wilh a eil eT igh lOOKID nan, somewhat st 
f 


features 


certain gruffness all throug! and a chuckle 


Delmonico’s,” said the second voice, 


he gruffness a shrewd tw 

subjoined Mrs. Spencer, 

it of admonition which is ther of 
apt to disco itself in the mother of a large 
family, than from any lack of sympathy with, - first speaker, 
or appreciation of the g xd fortune which had ‘To think we 
fallen so suddenly into the lap of this famil re! y ricl ple !”’ eling that was 


“You'll have to keep a sharp look out, 


your boys and girls’ll make the money 


Spencer, and 
arried with it 


faster than you can bring it in. It’s my} No wonder they 
opinion that they'd use up a mint in a short ¢ were a litt lizzy and dazzled 


time, if they was free to get at it.” ‘ n nehow, too sudden and strange 


Mrs. Spencer's voice, about on a level with 
I 


its sentiments and general style of expression, 


a beautiful dream that one 
first moment one wakes 
lish, dear, 
th Alad 


I used t 


was a fair interpretation of the woman herself, 


a well-meaning, tolerably kind-hearted one, 
bound up in a good many prejudices, with no‘ 
great force of character, and a narrow ranged long breath, atted down with my 
of living and feeling, dud a good deal of un-° cnees, before the fire-place in the 
conscious selfishness. y eyes hard, and the bean- 
Whatsoever virtues she possessed, flourished Stiful visions would all vanish, and there was 
in her domestic atmosphere, for she was a‘nothing but the great black chimney, and the 
jevoted wife and mother, but she had not S crane with the hooks on it. Wont this grand 
sympathies of heart or intellect wide enough $fortune of ours do the same, pa?” 
to grasp much outside of that. I think if ‘‘one who was born blind,” or 
‘I expect,” said Tom, whose years divided $any keen interpreter of the meaning and spirit 
equally the interval betwixt his second sister? of voices had listened to each of the family’s, 
and third brother, ‘* she'll keep the old bag ofShe would have choser is as the one that 
coppers in a corner of the cupboard, and¢suited him best 1 roice, like the first 
expect we'll go to her regularly for our allow-Sspeaker’s, and wit! ne general likeness of 
ance of three cents on training days to invest §tor twixt l animated, but with 
in gingerbread, molasses candy, and peanuts.’ 2 1 steadiness and sweetness, which gave 
There was a general chorus of laughs among §it ar individuality of its own amongst the 
boys, showing that Tom's wit at his mo 
ther’s expense was highly appreciated. ; : ney not, my daughter.” This expres- 
Andrew, the eldest of the brothers, slapped ¢ sion was t tenderest in which Mr. Spencer 
the other approvingly on the back, and said—Sever indulg the highest development in 
“That's jolly,” which adjective expressed¢speech, at least, of his parental feeling. ‘I 
with him a high sense of satisfaction, and then 2 should be likely to see that there was something 
Tom was universally regarded as the wit ofS more solid than the lamp of a —what-you-call- 
the family. oem, at the bottom of my enterprises !’’ rubbing 
h 


S 
‘Boys! boys!” said the head of the house-Shis hands with a pleasant accession of self- 
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importance, and a very imperfect comprehen-¢ But one day petroleum oil was discovered 
sion of his daughter's allusion. on acreek in the very midst of these acres, 

‘But Aladdin’s lamp wasn’t so much out of¢ That discovery sent up the land in a few days 
the way after all, for your enterprises have a2a thousand fold. Experiments proved it fine 
decidedly ‘oily’ foundation, father!” inter-S boring territory. A company was organized 
posed here the wit of the family. immediately. It was as though a wind had 

There was a laugh now, in which every oneS wafted suddenly vast treasures to the feet of 
joined, for they were all in a humor to enjoycJohn Spencer. In less than three weeks after 
any jest on the one topic which swallowed allSthe petroleum was discovered on the “ Penn- 
others, and were not disposed to be very¢sylvania farm,” he disposed of it for two hun- 
critical respecting the quality of the wit. AsSdred and fifty thousand dollars. That was 
these people are all assembled in family con-¢ several years ago, and the oil speculation had 
clave, and are in that absolute freedom of2not yet reached its climacteric. If he had 
speech and manner which best reveals one’s$ waited a couple later, he would probably have 
individuality—there is no better time than the? realized half a million from the sale of his 
present to introduce them to you. ‘* piece of land,’’ as he had begun rather con- 

Mr. John Spencer is the generic success of 2temptuonsly to term it. And so on the even- 
the nineteenth century. He began life as aSing of the day in which the sale had tran 
common chore boy on a farm, coming of poor?spired, Mr. Spencer, a good deal excited and 
but honest, homely stock. His ambition never) dizzy with his sudden elevation, stood in the 
took kindly to farm work, though he owed to@ mid of the family, who had been informed 
that his stubbornly healthful constitution. >from the beginning of the suocessive steps of 
He married his wife, a fresh, comely country ¢ his good fortune. His wife, a blooming matron, 
girl, with no more fortune than himself, but Seat near him with her knitting lying in her 
both were industrious and prudent, and John lap, quite too much excited this evening for 
Spencer managed with the toil of his hands to2even such play-work as finishing off a mitten 
make a little home of his own, and here his$Her features still retained something of the 
six boys and girls were born to him with one?comely freshness which attracted her husband 
or two years ranging betwixt their ages. in the days when he drove the cows every 

After a while he sold his small farm, invested 2 night to her father’s barn-yard; and her dark 
his little fortune in a dry goods and grocerySabundant hair, which was the vanity of ber 
store in a neighboring town, and the next ten? girlhood, did not necessitate a cap yet, though 
or twelve years was a sharp struggle with him >it was slightly sanded with gray, as in Sep 
to meet the requirements of his growing family,¢tember mornings are grasses through which 
and gradually enlarge his stock of goods. light frosts have crept. 

At last he grew sick of such a “‘ one horse The boys and girls muster in equal force, 
concern,” as he inelegantly termed his busi- half a dozen in all; the former in different 
ness, sold out, and came to the city to try hisS periods of adolescence—hearty, healthy, with 
fortunes. It was dangerous experiment for heads that promise well under the right kind 
a man in his forties, and with so many youngSof direction, but with a coarseness of speech 
mouths depending upon him for bread. Hecand manner, a sort of ** Young America” 
tried several sorts of business, agencies, clerk->assertion, which, disagreeable as it was, 
ships, and the like, and could only, as Mrs.c would, one charitably hoped, be outgrown 
Spencer was forever assuring her children, 2 with completed manhood. There was no doubt 
‘‘keep his head above water.” that all these were bright and capable youths, 

In the luckiest hour of his life, however, as2and each one promised to share in the general 
he esteemed it, he was induced to take a num-§ good looks of the family. 
bor of acres of land in Pennsylvania, which ae Agnes, the youngest of the girls, was just 
[usiness acquaintance let him have ‘for aSoutside her fifteenth birth-day. Jerusha, the 
mere song,” as the former was anxious to goceldest, was almost twenty-one; and Ella was 
west. When, however, several years more eighteen, with her brother Andrew a year her 
went by and nobody took the acres, Mr. John (senior; as Guy was of his sister Agnes, while 
Spencer thought that he had made a poor in-) Thomas was in the middle of his teens; and 
vestment even at the low price at which he¢the whole family from the father down had 
obtained them, and fretted over the two or?tendency to look less than its years. 
three hundred dollars that were buried in the$ Ella was supposed to be rather the beauty 
land. of the family. She had more bloom than 
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either the eldest or the youngest sister, and 
her mother’s features and brilliant eyes. She 
had a good deal of outward brightness and 
swift perception, and a certain peremptoriness 
of manner which always demanded as a right 
something which others conceded to it. 

Agnes, in some sense, the pet of the family, 


was pretty much her mother over again, with 


larger oppportunities, both social and educa-¢ proceeded, “everybody will 
tional, and with somewhat more emphasis of? have suddenly become a nabob, and I think 


character. 
Jerusha, the eldest girl, had been named in 


memory of her grandmother, but partly be- 
cause the first syllable gave it so old-fashioned 
a@ sound, and partly because of indolence it 
had been elided, and was universally 
known in the family, and out of it, as ‘‘ Rusha,”’ 
the name at least, having the merit of not 
being common. She had a clear, pale com- 
plexion, eyes of a dark, grayish brown, which 
held, at times, luminous depths, and the mouth 
would have been too large had it not been for 
This girl was not like any of 
Faults and weak- 
the 


she 


its vivid color. 
her brothers and 
nesses she bad like all the others, and 
atmosphere of her home, the daily tone and 
spirit of the household, was not one to stimu- 
late her finest and best possibilities. But she 
had deeper enthusiasms, finer sensibilities and 
intuitions, loftier appreciations and ideals than 
any of the others. Her intellect was of a finer, 
higher order than any other member of the 


sisters. 


family’s, the eldest daughter being a little of ¢ 


a ‘‘ blue stocking” or a little romantic, or both. 
“And now, pa,” said Ella, in her bright, 
peremptory way, ‘what are you going to do 


with all this money ?” 


“Oh, I presume that I shall find ways to 
employ it,” trying to appear dignified, and 
succeeding in being important and pompous. 


‘But people will expect something of us 


now, you know, pa, very different from what: 


we have been.” 


“Of course they will, pa,” chimed in Agnes, < 


who was rocking backwards and forwards in 
her low rocking-chair. ‘*We must make a 


? 


show with it! 


“That's it, put the thing pat,” interposed 


Guy, the youngest of the brothers. 

‘““What sort of a show, then?” asked Mr. 
Spencer, looking round pleasant and patron- 
izing upon his assembled household. 

Ella undertook to explain. ‘‘ Agnes is right, 
pa. It wont do for us to live in this miserable 
hand to mouth way any longer.” 

And the speaker looked around the family 
sitting-room, with its neat and comfortable, 
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) but by no means elegant furniture, with eyes 
that the new fortune had greatly enlightened 
as to its shabbiness. 

) «We must have a new house up town, or on 
Fifth Avenne, and it must be furnished in the 

> latest style, with velvet carpets, and tall mir- 
rors, and rosewood furniture, and all that sort 

In short,” waxing energetic as she 

hear that you 


of thing. 


t 
a 


) we'd better cut a rush at the beginning—don’ 
you, Rusha?” 
answered her 
imagination revelling of 
) youth in a dazzling perspective of splendor 
and luxury, and yet not quite enjoying the 
way in which Ella had ‘ put” their transition 
from one life to another. 

‘And I'll cut old Holmes and his counter 


from this hour,” stoutly asseverated Guy, who 


elder sister, 
fashion 


** Ye-es,”” the 


after the 


was errand boy in a grocery store, as he rose 
up and strutted about the room with a great 
accession of importance, beginning to realize 
the fact that 

‘‘And pictures, and a library, and a con- 
yh, pa, will it not be our Aladdin's 


i, 


he was now arich man’s son. 


servatory— 


It was Rusha spoke again, 


‘ 


palace after all!” 
$ the young, eager, delighted voice, just as much 


rapt up in the dazzling visions that this wealth 
conjured as any of the others, only seeking its 
chief enjoyment on somewhat higher levels 
than they. 

‘The sooner we 
’ continued Ella. 
»f our neighbors stare, only, of 
l It 


kk 
best 


out of this life the 


‘* How I shall enjoy 


are 
better, 
seeing some < 
course, we must drop our old intimacies. 
do them 


society, which, of course, will open its do 


Swill never to carry into the 


to us now.” 

‘*But must I give up Gracie Thorp too, 
sister?” interposed Agnes, with a faint little 
note of regret in her voice, as though this 
‘sacrifice of her friendship to her fortunes was 
a side of the picture that she had not before 
¢ contemplated. 
> ‘No, indeed,” said Rusha, fervently, ‘be 
Sloyal to your one friendship, even if your 
father has made a fortune.”’ 

‘Ella will be the one that'll put on airs. 
S Wont she spread it on thick, though, boys?” 
,laughed Andrew. 

His sister was quite equal to defending her- 
> self, and begged him to remember that what- 
ever he had been he was to turn over a new 
2 leaf now. 

« And do let a fellow come in for his share,”’ 


“Tt 


¢said Guy, the youngest of the brothers. 
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move that we keep horses, not merely for the ‘driver too, with a black band round his hat, 
girls to go shopping and make calls with, but let“ and one of those odd cloaks with the funny 
us fellows show you what horseback riding is.’’ / little capes like deep ruffles ?” 

“I expect,” said his father, who enjoyed 5 “Of course we shall,’ said Ella, without 
his children’s ‘‘nonsense,” as he called it to? waiting for the paternal affirmative. ‘And, 
them, because it served in some sense to give )pa, now you've got the money, the sooner you 
tangibility to his wealth, **that Guy will be« get out of this place the better,” with a gesture 
‘the fast young man of the family.” Sexpressive of unutterable contempt at the 

Tom insisted that he was going to see some-¢room and its appointments. ‘I really want 
Everything in New York >to know what it will be to live in a grand 


thing of the world. 
Shouse, and keep a carriage, and have servants 


had got to be an old story to him. 
“Perhaps we'll go to Europe one of these? (to wait upon one, and plenty of money to 
days—oh, Tom!” exclaimed Rusha, with that spend. ? 
indrawn breath of hers that was her strongest? ‘So do I, quite as much as you, Ella,” said 
exclamation point of enjoyment, ‘‘what must >the elder sister’s voice, with a little natural 
it be to feast one’s self on its treasures of art, ¢quaver of gravity in it. Rusha was always in 
to see Mont Blane, and sail down the Medi- earnest about whatever she said. ‘Only I 
terranean, and wander among the ruins of old s ) want we should take our new life upon us with 
Rome, and enrich one’s whole soul with a- ’grace and dignity, and not have people to 
sight of that old world that would be new to‘ whom riches is no novelty quietly sneer about 
i gus as mushroom aristocracy. Don’t let we 
‘And then,” interposed Ella, “it’s ex-‘ make ourselves ridiculous in any way. 
tremely fashionable to go abroad. ‘When I¢ ““Of course not, Rusha. But I’ve no doubt 
was in Paris,’ has a distinguished sound,” and >that there will be plenty of ‘sour grapes’ talk 
she poised that pretty head of hers in a way ‘about us. However, I think I can stand my 


that would have been amusing if it had not? > ground, ” looking defiant and self-assertive. 
** But,” interposed Mrs. Spencer at last, for 


us. 


been sad also. 
“There, boys, didn’t I tell you so? Just ?the juvenile portion of the family had monopo- 


see the airs now!’ said Andrew, with alized all the talk during the last hour, while 
chuckle, hitting his brother Tom under the?the elders had listened in a kind of half- 
) pleased, half-bewildered acquiescence to the 


ribs. 
“But you 


E}la turned on him this time with a good¢plans and visions of the future. 
deal of vehemence, and she did not confine her ) know I haven't been used to this sort of style 
expostulations to himself, but made it include § that you talk about, and I couldn’t know how 
the trio of brothers. ~ preside at dinner parties, and give swarces— 

“I do hope you'll remember, all of $ou don’t you call them, Rusha? I should make a 
boys, to make some improvement in your ¢ balk of it.” 
manners, and leave your vulgar slang phrases5 ‘Qh, ma, those things will come in natural 
behind you with your poverty. Do, if it’s ‘enough, don’t be alarmed,” said Ella, comfort- 
possible, try and be gentlemen.” Sing and patronizing. 

“I intend to be my own master,” replied? ‘I saw a book on etiquette down town at a 
Tom, “‘gentleman or no gentleman. It’ll be 2stand; I'll bring it home for the edification of 
fun not to have old Jerome scolding and ‘the family; we'll all take turns studying it,” 

cussing because I haven’t got re ion fire 2 said Andrew, getting up and stretching his 
geing intime. Nothing to do now.’ limbs. 

“Boys,” said Rusha, “your education has? ‘I say, boys, who'll be the lady of the 
been neglected, you know. Now I think you'd > family?” This question was from Guy, sur- 
better go to work the first thing and improve < veying his trio of sisters critically. 
yourselves—prepare for college, forinstance.” > ‘Our Ella will carry it off with a high 

“Time enough to think about that next¢hand. Wont she sail round, though, under 
year,” added Andrew. ‘‘ After a fellow’s been > diamonds, and feathers, and a rustle of silk ?— 
a slave all his life, he likes to have a littleSwhew!” added Andrew, this closing mono- 
taste of laziness and fun.” osyllable giving tenfold emphasis to what went 

“« That’s so,” fervently endorsed Tom. “ before. 

“And, pa,” piped up Agnes, ‘shall wee ‘ But,” said Tom, with whom his elder sis- 


really have a carriage and horses to ride up to bter was a favorite, ‘after all, Rusha ’ll be the 
Stewart's and out to Central Park, and areal genuine article, boys. 


She wont have so 





my 


a ie 2 oe fee oc. 
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many airs and flourishes, maybe; but somehow 
the big house, and the carriage, and all those 
things ‘ll seem to come natural to her, just as 
if she’d béen used to ew all her life—see, now, 
if I aint right!” 

Tom had his reward, although it did not 
geome with any words; but 
looked at him with such a grateful appreciation 
of a compliment, whose flattering delicacy he 
himself only half comprehended, filling with 
warm, luminous light those gray-brown eyes 
of hers, that Tom felt doubly fortified in his 


tusha turned and 


opinion. 

Ella looked the least bit aggrieved. 
if I don’t do credit to my new home when I 
get there!” she said. 

And in a certain and outward sense, she 


There was a great deal of adaption 


** See 


would. 
about the girl, and she had that quick per- 
ception and self-reliance which would avail 
her vastly in her new position and circum- 
stances. 

‘‘When we get there,” duplicated Andrew— 
the governor hasn't promised 


” 


‘that’s the rub ; 
to get the big house yet. 

‘‘Ohb, but you will, pa! you wont disgrace 
your family by keeping us in this horrible hole 
pny longer, now you’ve got the money to 
put us in a decent one ?”’ 

“ Why, you said that it was a really charm- 
ing house when we moved up here last spring 
from the old place,’ 
without any definite intention of denying his 
daughter’s request, but only because it gave 
him a pleasant sense of power, to be appealed 
to on so large a scale. 

‘* But we were poor folks then. 
see the difference, pa ?”’ 

‘“‘T should think he ought to, after the way 
his boys and girls have goue on to-night,”’ in- 
terposed Mrs. Spencer. 

““Ob, well, mother, let ’em alone. You and 
l were young folks once, and built our castles, 
too,”’ rubbing his hands briskly together, as 
John Spencer never did, except when he was 
ia his highest mood of good-nature. 

‘‘But, pa, we must have the house, you 


Don’t you 


know; our hearts are all set upon that.” It 
was Rusha speaking here. 

‘Well, I'll see, if I have time, about hunting 
up some real estate broker to-morrow. One of 
your big houses up town will make a hole in 
the money, and your father isn’t worth a 


mint.” 


answered Mr. Spencer, ‘ 


fallen into their possession. 
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, treme ly pleasant in the ears of all her family, 
and her father evidently considered them a 
argument, for he made no reply, 
town”’ 


convincing 
and they all knew that the “ house u] 


was gained, 
long sigh. 


goou me,”’ 


Mrs. Spencer drew a ““T muet 


) 


one thing ‘ll seem to she said, 


gay, 
in a tone of mild gratification—* I shant have 
¢ to spen d all my Saturdays darnin’ stockings. 
¢ I've dreaded for years to see ’em come in from 
Sthe wash. Growin’ boys are so hard on heels 
and toes.” 

> There was a chorus of 
said Ella, “*I should know 
That’s her 
source of delight in our new fortune.” 


“And do y said Rusba, 


: shouts. ‘If I wag 


in Japan, now,” 


that speech came from ma. great- 


gent 


2 


7 


yu remember, ma,”’ 


> **the old silk you had turned and dyed for me 
4 ¢ ? 


(when I was sixteen? It was your wedding- 


dress; and how proud I was of it, for it was 
If we could only have looked 
(forwards to this time! But I wonder if I shall 


ever be prouder and happier, in the new, ele- 


> my first silk. 


gant dresses I expect to have, than 1 was in 
¢ that old one?” 
It was Rusha’s words and sentiments which 
) always struck the highest or tenderest chords 
A little 
S went over the mother’s face at this 
- Ah, John!” 
sort of long sob betwixt all the words— 


in the family heart. tremulousness 


allusion ; 
2then the tears came. she said, 
with 
“do mar- 


u remember that night we were 


ried, and how my father surprised and over- 
joyed us both by putting a purse in my hand 
with a hundred dollars in it, to set us up in 
housekeeping ?—and with what you had to add 
to it, it made the little home down there by 
the green, look realsnug? We had happy times 
then. I wonder if they ‘ll be better in the 


9”) 


big house we're to have? 


>» They were all touched, softened more or less 


by the mother’s words. A new expression 
came over the father’s hard, face. 
‘‘Well, Lydia,” he said softly and kindly, 
‘* we've had a good many years of hard pulling, 
and we've known some pretty tight places 
‘together; it’s only fair you and I should have 


shrewd 


a little comfort at last.” 

’ | think any wise, true soul, who estimated 
life and the things that belong to it at their 
real value, would have been unspeakably 
> saddened at the spirit in which this household 
‘received the riches which had so su idenly 
A thing to take 


“Yes, but he is worth two hundred and } delight in, to rejoice over, most certainly, but 


fifty thousand. Just think of it!” 
Ella’s figures sounded very large and ex- 


¢also to make one grateful and humble as be- 
) fore God. 
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But here there was no thought of Him in‘ stand the general influences of her family, and 
all the new joy and exultation—no sense of of the social atmosphere about her? She was 
vastly increased responsibilities—of talents? young, impulsive, full of faults and weak- 
given, to be required again ; no entering intoSnesses, and her early training had never 
the solemn depths and meanings of those. stimulated or braced the highest qualities of 
words—‘ Mine own, with usury !” othe girl. Was it not probable that in the. 

The spirit in which this household received pride and glamor of the new life she too would 
its new gift was utterly of the earth, earthly. > become a weak, selfish, fashionable woman? 
The living in a fine house, the ‘making a¢ And for those boys, with their years running 
show,” the new importance which it should > through their teens, one trembled for them. It 
give them among men and women, was theirs was at just the most dangerous time of their 

chiefest thought and delight, which was weak 2 lives that the money had fallen to them; temp- 
and vulgar enough at the best, and at the tation and allurement of every sort would now 
worst, was selfishness and sin. S open to their youth, and there was in their 

Alas, for those boys, coming up into man-§ father’s house no safeguard of prayer, no God 
fiood !—alas, for those girls, in the blossoming? in all their thoughts. And yet John Spencer, 
of girl and womanhood, with the new power» secretly believed himself full as good, or a little 
and the new influences for good thrown sud-¢ better than most men. In a general way, and 
denly into their unused hands, and with no) after the fashion of the world, he was honest 
thought beyond the pleasures, and luxuries,(in all his dealings, and meant to do right ; 
and idlenesses in which it should indulgedand alas! how many of those successful oil 
them. speculators, who have reaped harvests of for- 

If John Spencer, the “oil speculator,” the S tunes during the last years, were better or 
man whom they said on ‘‘’Change” had done$ wiser than this man or his household? Are 

‘big thing,” had gathered his family about¢ not both typical? 
him that night, and thanked God for this new 
wealth, and while he rejoiced im all that itS CHAPTER II. 
would open of comfort and beauty to him and hiss ‘“‘We have had new neighbors during your 
wife and his children, still consecrated it with 2 absence, Fletcher,” said the young lady, pass- 
prayer and praise, and with a desire to makeing her brother his second cup of coffee, just 
of it perpetually a thank offering to the Giver: replenished from a costly but old-fashioned 
by seeking to do good with it ‘‘as he found 2 service—so much of the latter as to give ita 
opportunity,” how different it would all have 2certain sacredness of family tradition and 
been! But seeing of how low, and coarse, § association. 
and material a sort was the spirit in which? “Neighbors, Angeline! What a flavor of 
the Spencers took their wealth, and the use>the country, and of homely, primitive ways 
they intended to make of it, one could not but‘ and times that word has! I thought it had 
wonder whether the money would prove a grown obsolete here in New York.” 
blessing or a curse to them. > I believe you are right; I used the word 

Rusha presented the brightest feature in thes for want of a better.” 
picture. In almost every speech of hers that? «And in which house are these new ‘neigh- 
evening was manifested a finer and loftier: ‘bors’ of ours domiciled ?” 
spirit than in the others. No doubt there were s “In the brown-stone one, almost directly 
generous impulses and higher feelings that < , opposite.” 
might in her develop themselves in useful and2 “Who and what are they ?” 
beautiful forms; but perhaps she would never 9 “Mushroom aristocracy,” answered the 
find any greater enjoyment in this wealth than’ other lady, who sat at the table, and who was 
in the new conditions of art, the new forms of? both sensible and satirical. 
intellectual and esthetic cultivation, in which The lady behind the coffee-urn smiled. 
she could now indulge. he It’s true, Fletcher, as Sicily’s severest irony 

This was all right, certainly, and vastly 5 always is. The head of the family has made 
more commendable, than the mere sensuous?a fortune in some lucky oil speculation, and 
gratifications and petty ambitions in whieh ¢ it’s quite apparent from various indicatiens 
her brothers and sisters took delight. But‘ that the first article of their faith in money i8 
would Rusha’s influence end there? Had 8 to make a display with it. These do on all 
she, with all her finer feelings and deeper en-2 occasions. They keep a carriage, and & 
thusiasms, strong convictions enough to with-$ groom, and porter, and all that sort of thing ; 
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but all this sets on them with an air of fresh- 


oat” 
“You and Sicily must have observed them‘ 
” 
narrowly. 
‘‘How can one help it,” said the last-named 
And then: 


it's sort of refreshing to see these people, and ‘ 


il 


) 


sister, ‘‘when one lives opposite? 


’ 


how they carry the new fortune.’ 


“Jt must take away one’s breath a little, this. 


stepping at once into riches ; but after all, one 
can bear it well enough, if the head be sound, 
and above all, if the heart be good.” 
“T’m afraid,” Sicily, without 
irony this time, ‘‘that there's a little weakness 
in both, in the case of the people opposite. The 
mother, a good-looking matron on the w hole, but 


said any 


a little dowdy and overdressed, gets into her 
carriage every morning with an air of self-con- 
aciousness that would not be possible with a lady 
who had kept a carriage anda groom all her 
The father is a stout man, a little beyond 
his prime, with a shrewd, business sort of a 


life 


face, and a little pompousness of gait that I 
fancy Then 


there are several boys, that smoke cigars and 


is an accessory of his fortune. 


swing ornamental canes with a flourish, and I 


think bid fair to become fast young men, al- 
though they only look now like stout, growing 
broadcloth, and 


in fine 


boys, dressed very 
taking on airs.’ 

“The right sort of experience will take all 
that out of them. Iowever, it’s the most dan- 
gerous period of their lives to tide them over,”’ 
answered the young man, speaking more to 
himself than to his sisters. 

“In a different way, it is hardly less so for 


the 


girls, I think,’’ replied the lady at the 


urn, folding her napkin. 

** There are girls, then ?” 

‘“‘Yes; young, blooming, pretty; l've 
made out three of them, who usually go out 
with mamma. The youngest is a little girl 
sill, with a face after her mother’s pattern, 
adding somewhat more of force and refinement, 
and the others are in the early blossom of 
womanhood, neither out of their teens, I should 
think—pretty, showy girls, with a slightly 
newly-fledged air about them, and who doubt- 
less will spend papa’s money, and be the finest 
illustration in dress and manners of his new 
wealth.” 

“Fletcher,” said the elder sister, with that 
faint little smile of hers, ‘doesn’t this 
breakfast-talk of ours sound very much like 


gossip ?” 
‘‘T was about to remark that you must have 


and so on?” 


jumping into fortunes. 
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your ch I indows, 1} 


er W Oo well 


rd 


' 


am enlight- 


ened with reg haracters and habits 


of your neigh 


‘Now, Fletche 918 1ronical snid the 


r, wi 


‘ 
t- 


elder sister, with a little pout which sat pre 


tily on the red bloom of her lips 
‘““Was it I, or the truth, that made 


the 
I the 
But an interest in others may 


irony, sis? 
have its rise in some of the kindliest feelings 
of our nature, and whether this talk of ours is 
gossip, 
spirit in which it goes 


depends upon several things—the 
on, and to whom it is 
addressed.”’ 

“‘And then, how can one live opposite peo- 
ple for five months, as we have, and have daily 
glimpses of them, without reaching some c 
clusions regarding their breeding, charact 


“*Quite true, Sicily ; and people who have 


made fortunes of a sudden, and ascended from 


comparative poverty into riches, are interest- 
ing. One likes to watch the incividualities 


crop out, to observe how they carry their 
wealth, and in what ways and to what extent 
And our 


development and the new 


their fortunes improve them. with 
peculiar national 
of enterprise here laid open to all 


men, our Amer 


avenues 
‘an people are on every hand 
How will these men 
who have made their ‘pile,’ how will their 
wives, and sons and daughters use this new 
power placed in their hands, is a question 


which has vast and 


Will 


their wealth ? 


meanings relations. 
do good with 
they make a thank-offer- 
Will 
them stronger, nobler, better men and women 
much 


enlarged—because they touch life on so many 


they, as a class, 
Will 


ing to God‘of any portion of it? 


any 
it make 


because their spheres of influence are so 


sides ¢ 


Or will the voice of their soul be the 
old one—‘I will pull down my barns and 
build greater ?’ He murmured over the last 
words to himself, as he pushed back his chair 
from the table. 

These three comprised, 


domestics, the family of Fletcher Rochford. 


with a couple of 


Me was at this time at least thirty-three years 
old, a physician, a man of fine talents, of wide 
and varied cultivation, for he had had large 
His fa- 


ther, widely engaged in commercial transae- 


opportunities of study and travel. 


tions, had been regarded as a rich man in his 
day, although he could hardly have been so in 
the present one; but he was a liberal and in- 


Stelligent man, and spared no expense in the 
cultivation of his sons and daughters. 


established a very persistent espionage from 6 Mrs. Rochford was a woman of peculiar 
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graces of character, but she died before her‘ tions. Books and art in various forms ab- 
son had graduated, although she lived long’ ‘sorbed much of their time. And then they were 
enough to impart the lasting influences of her) the dispensers of a large amount of unobtru- 
fine and forcible character to all her children, ¢ sive charities—charity of that sort which re- 
and each one would have been different with-» quires personal cognizance of its beneficiaries, 
out just such a mother. Cand which therefore goes the farthest and is 
After he had studied his profession, the? the most helpful. 
young physician went abroad, and was sum-§ So, to a large degree, both of the young 
moned home the third year by the puaeene ladies abjured fashionable society, but they 
death of his father. ¢had an inner circle of friends of the best sort— 
And from that time, Fletcher Rochford had’ men and women earnest, cultivated, of real 
im some sense taken the place of his parent to. worth of heart and mind. 
his sisters. There had always existed among‘ ‘I have not left Fletcher Rochford to the last 
the members of this family a singularly deep» because I regarded him as the least important 
and beautiful tenderness, and as they could’ member of the family. Neither inside of it, 
not endure the prospect of separation, and as’? where his word was law, nor in the world 
the brother’s profession made it almost a where he moved in varied relations among 
necessity that he should not locate in the old? men and women, was he so estimated. As for 
county town of his birth, the young people‘ his sisters, they both regarded him with a sort 
removed to New York. Cof idolatrous affection; indeed, few brothers 
Dr. Rochford was ardently attached to hisShad been to them what this one had in eare 
profession, especially to certain branches of? and tenderness since the day of their father’s 
surgery, and his skill in these afforded him a> death. 
practice almost unparalleled in the case of 805 In person he was rather tall, slender-limbed, 
young a man. At the close of his fifth year? of large, aquiline features, a strong, bright, 
in New York, he again visited Europe, and ¢ manly face, but very far from a handsome one. 
was absent somewhat less than a year, en- 2 Near- sighted, he was in the habit of wearing 
gaged in investigations and discoveries more‘ spectacles, through which one only caught 
or less intimately connected with his profes-¢ occasionally the flash of those gray, dark eyes. 
sion, and the talk at the breakfast-table, just The general habit of Fletcher Rochford’s face 
related, transpired on the third morning after; was grave; but his smile, if it once came, 
Dr. Rochford’s return. entered your heart like sunlight. Naturally 
His sisters Angeline and Sicily had only a of a fiery temper, and he said of a domineer- 
faint family likeness to each other. Angeline?ing and exacting spirit, these qualities bad 
was seven and Sicily nine years their brother’s‘ been modified and sweetened by deep Christiana 
junior. Natural intelligence and high cultiva-2 ¢ convictions and life. 
tion made them ornaments of any circles inS Fletcher Rochford had certainly some pecv- 
which they moved. Both had the fine family¢liar temptations to intellectual pride and 
features, with the bright eyes and delicate inordinate self-esteem, but his faith and the 
bloom of the lips. Angeline’s eyes were, how-< daily life he lived ‘“‘as unto God,” kept him 
ever, like her brother's, of a gray, luminous. ein great measure from what would probably 
brown, and Sicily had her father’s keen blue § otherwise have been his “ besetting sins.” 
ones. ¢ Have I made him clear to you—this man of 
The sisters differed, too, in character. No-S strong, keen, cultivated mind, of warm, and 
body would be likely to know either well with-¢ swift, and generous impulses, all that was in 
out loving her. Angeline’s was a strong, sweet, ) him toned, and brightened and mellowed by 
serene, womanly nature; Sicily was bright, ¢ his vital, fervent Christianity ? 
impulsive, with a natural gift for satire that» In their style of living, the Rochfords were 
her kindly heart tried to discipline, and that‘ extremely unostentatious. The tastes of the 
played harmless as heat lightning usually? whole family were of that simple, quiet sort 
about her talk. ¢which avoids all display. So far as was pos- 
Both of the sisters were eminently fitted to? sible in a city, they conserved to old home 
adorn society, for to their cultivation and ¢ habits and style of living, but there was a fine 
varied accomplishments they united social¢ harmony in the appointments of every room 
gifts of no ordinary kind. But they both had, which would have pleased the eyes of an 
too, their mother’s home tastes, and found¢artist. Pictures, bronzes, statuettes, made 
beneath their own roof their highest satisfac-»color and grace everywhere. There was & 
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were orna- 


? 
. . > . 
dainty bit of a conservatory, where birds sang,$the other day that gray hairs 


and which made a bit of summer through 2 mental,” said Sicily. 
every winter, and pretty brackets in corners, ; Then I shall cherish mine. Well, girls, 
and baskets over which vines and mosses? what are your plans for this morning ?”’ 
trailed, and paintings, gems of color andS ‘They are briefly told. You are to have 
bloom, in all sorts of curious little frames, full ethe easy chair by the grate-fire in the sitting- 
of suggestion, feeding the eye and elevating sroom, and Sicily and I are to sit by you, and 
the taste into a finer and deeper enjoyment of¢ hear the rest of your adventures in Rome and 
all the beauty which its Maker’s Hand has your ascent of Mount Vesuvius.’ 
scattered broadcast upon the world. aint And do you know,” interpolated Sicily, 
“Oh, Fletcher, you don’t know, you dear2with her little bright twinkle of a laugh, 
old fellow, half so good it seems to get you ‘‘that it struck me this morning at breakfast 
back here again!” exclaimed Sicily Rochford, 2as preposterous enough to find that after a 
id her pretty, impulsive fashion, as her bro- 5 wiole year’s absence, and with so much to 
ther rose up from the table and turned to the¢hear and tell both on his side and on ours, 
mantel to examine a small box of geologicalSthat we could find nothing better to talk of 
specimens, which he had disinterred from some ¢than the people who live opposite, with whom 
deep of his trunk the night before. Swe have never exchanged a syllable, whose 
‘Does it, my dear girl?” bending down and‘ names even we do not know.” 
kissing both cheeks. ‘‘I bear you witness? he fact might suggest some interesting 
that there has not been a morning nor evening “discussion in mental philosophy, but we will 
in the whole three hundred and sixty-five in? not enter that field this morning.” 
which I have been absent from you, that I ‘‘I hope not,’’ said Sicily, making a wry 
have not, in spirit, sat down at this table with 2face out of her fair one. ‘I want you to 
Scarry us into physical, not metaphysical, 


, 


you and Angeline.” 
“And during any one of those three hun-<¢ scenery for the present.” 

dred and sixty-five mornings and evenings, if) He laughed, pinched her cheek, and sat 

you had walked suddenly in, you would have< down, running his fingers through his hair, as 

found plate and napkin laid for you in your? was a habit of his, and recalling all the pas- 


old seat as they were this morning,” said the § sages of his travel in Italy. 
elder sister. ‘‘We kept that back, though, in? Just then Angeline brought her father’s 
all our letters to tell you on your return.” S$ Bible, and Jaid it on her brother's knee. 

The doctor had removed his spectacles, and ‘We have a double reason to read and give 
there was a sudden flash and melting of hisSthanks now,” she said, her hand dwelling a 

¢moment fondly on his shoulder. And he knew 

There was a little pause Sthat it was for his sake she said it, 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


eyes 
“Oh, Angeline!” 

here. ‘If you had written me, girls, that, « 

added to all you did say, and my inexpressible, - — 

longing to see you, I doubt whether I should HUMBLE SERVICE. 

not have taken the next steamer for home.” BY HARRIET W’SWEX KIMBALL. 
‘And missed your sail on the Nile and your‘ = : 

‘ : <a the . Tt is an easy thing to say 

sight of the Pyramids ?’’ interposed Sicily. “Thou knowest that I love Thee, Lord !” 
“Even so, for a sight of your dear faces,”’ ‘ And easy in the bitter fray 

drawing both of these close together, and hold-¢ For His defence to draw the sword. 


+e —— 


ing them within his two palms until the girls > Wild dikes of tlc Bie Danids oc vic 
. : . . ) ut whe 8 anas 5e 
exclaimed that he was pinching their checks Gome lofty trust for Him to keep, 
beyond endurance. , ‘ ¢ To our ambition vain and weak 
“But,” said Angeline, ‘‘ you will never bes How strange His bidding: “ Feed my sheep.’ 
quite Fletcher himself restored to us until you2 a 
‘ ; - Te Fi k for love, ory ; 
get rid of some of that tan which makes you : se +9 
: wih ¢ Remembering not if, in our pride, 
look like an East Indian—and oh, Sicily,¢ w, pass His humble service by, 
here is a gray hair!” running up her soft 5 Our vows are by our deeds denied. 
fingers among the thick brown locks. 6; Witaee? bly os td vesten 
‘ : , c ’ ather. § Siu 
kn 7 is not the vs ate $y sor Kane Our hearts, our strength, our wills to Theo; 
aa er —— a eee grows Then even lowliest work of Thine 
white early.’ Most noble, blest, and sweet will be! 
“Yes, and I read in Godey’s Lady's Book 5 Independent, 


VoL. xxv.—19 
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MR. EWING’S FAILURE. 
A SIDE CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF “OUR BIDDY.” 


BY M. E. B, 


—— 







«Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly up->she would have evinced at the death of 4 
ward.” So says the Book of Job, and so our$ favorite poodle or canary bird. 
minister sagely remarked, when he came to con- I have often thought of the case of poor Job, 
dole with us upon Mr. Ewing's failure in busi-$to whom reference is made in the beginning of 
ness. I do not asa general thing believe in wna Sag chapter. Beautiful and touching beyond 


of condolence. I know it is the custom with 5 expression is the resignation of the old patri- 
many good-natured people when knowledge of¢arch when news is brought him of his great 
misfortune among their friends reaches their $ losses. In meekness he accepts the chastise- 
ears, to hasten at once, regardless of intrusion ¢ ment of his Maker, and with dignity rebukes 
upon personal griefs, with proffers of sympathy 2the puerile chidings and impatience of his fret- 
and well-meant, though often ill-timed offers¢ ful wife, who instead of being a comfort in this 
of kindness, and assistance. We have all hour of trial, would goad him on to madness. 
seen, or heard of the miserable croaker who But lo! three meddlesome old friends, well- 
hastens to your bedside when you are ill, who? meaning doubtless, but injudicious, hearing of 
makes you angry upon her first arrival withShis distress, come to bewail with him and 
the announcement that she felt as though she¢bring his misfortunes fresh before him. The 
must come and see you, notwithstanding the? first comforting exercise of this trio is to lift 
danger of carrying the infection to the chil-Cup their voices and weep, when they find the 
dren; who condoles with you upon your for-2poor man ill in body as well as estate, adding 
lorn condition, who has known of a recentSdoleful commiserations doubtless upon his 
attack, such as yours, which proved fatal after? miserable appearance, the loss of his former 
a few hours’ illness, who can detail you scores$ good looks, the prospect of immediate decease, 
of such instances, urging you at the sametimevetc. When these performances have produced 
to keep very calm and quiet, since there isevery$their natural effect, and despondency settles 
prospect that your case will terminate simi-e@upon the beart of Job, they are ready to sit 
larly; who examines all your medicines, and§down and keep silent, which, next to going 
shakes her head doubtfully over the same, closescabout their own business, was the very best 
the only window which brings you fresh airSthing they could do under the circumstances, 
concluding these little neighborly offices witheand indeed the only sensible event recorded of 
offering to read you from the Bible, and bidding S their visit. 
you prepare for the worst, and leaving you at¢ No wonder their gloom and misanthropy 
last in a. state of high fever and indignation. stirred up all the rebellion in the heart of the 
Not much wiser are the well-meaning per-¢sufferer. It were strange indeed if frail hu- 
sons who make visits of condolence after be-2man nature could calmly endure such an im- 
reavement among their friends. position of sympathy. How would you like it, 
“What! not done quarrfelling with the¢dear reader, when weighed down with grief 
Almighty yet,” said a stiff old CalvinisticSand woe, to have three sleek, comfortable, fat, 
mentor to a frail young widow, who came into? well-to-do individuals sit down by you and 
the parlor to receive her visitor with traces of>)remind you of your misery, magnify your 
tears still visible upon her cheeks. ¢misfortunes, stir you up to repining and fret- 
“It must be perfectly dreadful,” said a$ fulness, and then with calm, complaeent self- 
giddy young girl, (the next sympathetic caller) ¢ satisfaction rebuke the spirit which they alone 
‘perfectly dreadful to lose one’s husband. I’m2have engendered. I think the most decided 
sure I should never endure it—I should lie‘ proof of the patience of the old patriarch lies 
right down and die myself—I’m sure I should. 2in the fact that he did not at the very first 
Shall you have a widow's cap in your new bon-‘stage of the imposition exclaim. ‘ miserable 
net? Do by all means, it would be so becoming ¢comforters are ye all,’ and emphasize the 
to you. Just your style exactly,” and she red Saari with a forcible ejection of the ag- 
on with the same flippancy and feeling which ¢ gravating intruders from the premises. 
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MR. EWING’ 


« 

Rare indeeed have ever been the gentle-§ 
minded Elihus, who can administer in times of ? 
which the 


sorrow those *‘ words fitly spoken” 
wise man hag told us “are like apples of gold? 


4 


, 


in pictures of silver.’ 

1 would not decry human sympathy by any 
means. This world were desolate indeed with-¢ 
out it—but it lies notin talk. A single cheer-¢ 
ing word, a pressure of the hand, above all a 
delicate, unseen act of kindness to a sufferer, ¢ 
will convey more of cheer to the gloomy heart 2 
than dozens of well-rounded sentences, and‘ 


wen 


quires of perfumed condolence. é 
Of course when Mr. Ewing failed all our‘ 
Ie 


- 


dear friends came immediately to see us. 
am not misanthropic, or even inclined to view 
human nature suspiciously, nor yet am I un-¢ 
grateful when I say that nine-tenths of these; 
lear friends were impelled to call out of pure— 

They felt desire to see? 


how we bore the misfortune, and to find out 


curiosity. a natural 
1itely how great were our losses. 
First came Mrs. Leman. She had hated? 
me (and I knew it) ever since Mr. Ewing was< 


made elder instead of Mr. was > 


Leman, and I 
appointed first directress over her at the sew- 
ing society. In the latter contest party spirit 2 
had run high between us, and perhaps I didS 
exhibit a little pardonable pride when I was 
chosen in preference to my rival. Not that‘ 
we nade any outward show of animosity or 
rivalry. Our intercourse was uniformly suave 
and lady-like, and our mutual deference was¢ 
understood each other for? 


excessive, but we 
Our verbal interchange was a sword 
exercise, alternate thrust parry, with? 
occasional **cuts home’’ on either side, which ¢ 


all that, 


and 


we comprehended, while by-standers looked ; 
innocently on, and thought our converse most 
amicable. 

I saw her coming up the street. 
her through the shutters as she complacently ¢ 
paced up the gravelled walk. I saw a peculiar, 
smile on her lip, and I knew her errand.¢ 
That quiet smile! How well I understood its, 
Cool, sardonic, insinuating, con- 


I watched $ 


expression. 
temptuous, all in one 
came to learn the full 
and how humble were our prospects. 

I was determined she should not be gratified 
Several times she made cautious ¢ 


She 


It meant mischief. 
extent of our disasters 


nor was she. 
approaches to the subject, insinuating her sym- 
pathy. Each time I met her at the first ad- 
vance, turned her questions back upon herself, 


and with anxious inquiries upon indifferent 


subjects, warded off every attack. She went? 
She would in the same strain have added the 


away no wiser than she came. 


? can 


§ 
yaccount. 
scatalogue of possibilities, for I knew that, 


> 
? 


>with folded hands and calmly await the fate 
¢ 
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Others ran in. Old Widow Jones, with many 
blushes and much stammering, undertook to 
find me plain sewing among her friends, and 
seemed quite surprised that I should make a 
polite refusal of such pecuniary aid. All the 
wives of ruined merchants of which Widow 
Jones had read had resorted at once to plain 
sewing and misery, and she could not under- 
stand why I should not do the same. Others 
made similar injudicious offers of assistance; 
but among them all there was none so hearty 
or so acceptable as that of Tom Smith, who 
clapped my husband familiarly on tke back 
as we came out of church on Sunday, saying, 
‘*So, old fellow, you are trying the downs 
for a littl—eh? Well, 


as well as ups of life 


>I'm sorry, but weyall come to it sooner or 


later, you know. If there’s anything I can do 
for you don’t fail to call upon me.” 


Poor Mr. Ewing! At first he was completely 


broken down under his misfortune, and seemed 


gas though he would have given up in despair. 


! Martha,” he said, “it is all over 


Ah 
. rk of years, the anxiety, the 


Tha 


a Ww 


toil, the hopes of competence gone! all effert 
is useless in the future.” 
“No h thi 


posed, vehemently. 


James Ewing,” I inter- 
‘*It’s folly to talk of life’s 


ng 


&u g, 


being over when our years are not half num- 


bered, when there’s work enough for us and 
for our children todo. Wecanbothlabor. We 
commenced with nothing at the first, and we 
do the same There is still time 
enough to acquire an independence for our old 


again. 


‘ age.” 


I knew nothing of business, but could talk 
with: all the more confidence perhaps on this 
But the word fail was not in my 
though the war and falling off of Southern 
ustom, and non-payment of Southern debts, 
had caused temporary embarrassment in Mr. 


Ewing's business; there were other fields, and 


other trades, if ultimate success did not atiend 


this, while for my husband's sake 1 wore a 
cheerful face and felt like bidding defiance t 
any one who talked of discouragement. There- 
when our minister came at last, and 

y hand between his as though it had 


4] 


for 
re 


s been of the consistency of mush, in dolorous 


tones lamented our misfortunes, and with 


Swhining platitudes talked of resignation, as 


though all that was left for us to do was to sit 


in store for us, I could hardly restrain my 
impatience; but when, turning to Mr. Ewing, 
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¢ 
last drop to the cup of dejection which was day time, she dreamed of it at night. In the 
already running over, I could contain myself? winter time she was unable to go out on ac- 
no longer. Scount of the mud, and during the summer she 
‘‘Indeed Mr. Puarrim,” I interposed, sud-? was detained at home by the dust. 
denly, ‘‘I don’t think our misfortune such a5 “ Pray, Mr. Murray,” she said to the gruff 
lamentable affair by any means. Atallevents2old butcher, one morning, ‘‘why do you 
I’m not going to order sackcloth and ashes for 2 laborers wear such dirty clothing ?”’ 
two, and sit down and drag my busband down? ‘Oh, 80 that you pious people can go right 
into the depths of woe on account of it. I'm 2up to heaven in your cambric handkerchiefs 
orthodox in my views, in that I believe our$and white aprons,” The answer was uncivil, 
present difficulties were foreordained for our2but the man had been delayed a half hour 
gocd, and furthermore that foreordained pros-$from his business while the lady dallied over 
perity is yet in store for us. We know, ai 2tit-bits of mutton, veal, and beef, and did not 
all events, that strong hands and brave hearts $ feel in the best possible humer. 
will accomplish much, and as Tennyson says, Mrs. Purrim lived in a continual state of 
‘My faith is large in Time, discomfort from her excessive neatness, | 
And that which shapes it ty some perfect end.’” think it was in the old Spectator that a hus- 
My long speech was ended. Our reverend 2 band complains of his wife for this same fault, 
friend was evidently quite shocked at first. AtSand says that visitors were required in bis 
the second sentence he began to collect him- house to wipe their feet upon a large mat at the 
self and to take his handkerchief from his Sdoor, and then step upon a series of smaller ones 
breast pocket, and when I concluded he hadcalong the passage way, so that when they 
rubbed his hands with it, and was prepared sohenaae into the parlor it was with a hop, skip, 
answer in blandest accents. and a jump, like a boy at play. This same 
**Ah, my dear Mrs. Ewing, I fear you do Qnotable housewife was accustomed to breathe 
not accept this dispensation in the proper into the drinking glasses at dinner, and then 
spirit of resignation. You will surely be2wipe them with her pocket handkerchief, and 
obliged to dispense with many comforts and nearly caused the death of her husband when 
luxuries which you now enjoy. For instance, he lay ill of a fever, by mopping his bed-room 
in the matter of servants’— and then it justSin her zeal for cleanliness. Of this same pat- 
occurred to me for the first time that thectern, though not perhaps in so aggrevated a 
minister’s good lady was sadly in need of a>form, was the wife of our worthy pastor, who 
competent cook. always requested visitors to remove their 
“My dear Mr. Purrim,’’ I inquired imme-2over-shoes at the front door, and nearly threw 
diately, ‘‘ would Mrs. P like to engage ¢ the congregation into a fit of laughter one 
the services of ‘Our Biddy.’ Ifsosheis entirely 2Sunday morning by following her husband 
at your disposal, and I congratulate ‘atee-Smor way up the pulpit stairs, in order to re- 





upon having secured such an admirable situa-2 move a bit of lint from the tail of his coat. 
tion for her. It was a subject which had5 There is a large number of these estimable 
occasioned me much anxiety, and if we can/ladies in the community who might be called 
make a satisfactory arrangement, I shall vay. Smarter old maids. Who have no children to 
relieved of a great responsibility.” disturb their equanimity, or create disorder in 
And thus at last the matter was arranged. )the household, and whose minds and sympa- 
Biddy protested amidst many prayers and¢thies gradually dwindle down to the narrow 
tears against the separation, declaring that2circle of self and immediate interests. Who 
she would work for me and the ‘dear chil-§spend more time upon the exact adjustment of 
dher’’ for nothing, so she would, but I felt the 2a collar or a ribbon, than would suffice to dress 
duty to be imperative, and insisted upon her$an infant and who are more concerned for 
departure. a microscopic stain upon the parlor carpet 
Mrs. Purrim was a very nice person. Quite >than for all the poor and needy in the world 
too nice for this wicked world in fact, where¢about them; who see in beautiful clouds pros- 
butcher boys wear dirty linen, and coal heavers 2pective mud; who would like to cage Niagara 
have smutty faces, and fish women and all the$for a private shower-bath; who make house- 
greasy working people are allowed totread in-2keeping a hobby, and outside of ‘ husband 
discriminately the public thoroughfares. Neat-Sand I’ have few topics which engross more 
ness was her hobby. She made it her con-2than momentary attentiom. 
stant study. She talked of nothing else intheS Mrs. Purrim was also something of an in- 
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c 
valid. Most ministers’ wives are. Why this¢ternal association, to say nothing of the wear 
may be stated as a general fact has been a>and tear of setting a continual pious example 
1 


subject of much conjecture. One reason (to all the women in the congregation, it is no 


given is that it is meant as an afflictive dis-2 wonder that, at a very early age, she finds 
pensation, a means of grace to the clergy.{herself worn out and diseased in mind and 
Some have thought that possibly this excellent? body. Whether similar early labor was the 
class of females find that degree of perfection, § origin of Mrs. Purrim’s delicate health I know 
which has been so unjustly put upon them by 2not, since she had only lived among us five 
the world, too great for human nature in theS years, and was already upon the shady side of 
bloom and vigor of health to sustain, and so¢ forty. 

compromise the matter with a few bodily ail-S Such was the individual to whom fate and I 
ments, which serve as a graceful excuse for$ combined had assigned ‘‘Our Biddy.” I bade 
human frailty; but a third reason, and the2her good-by with a sad heart, and turned 
one which seems most plausible is, that young ¢ back to take the burden of the kitchen work 
pastors’ wives have too much work and respon-? upon my own shoulders. And with all my 
sibility thrust upon them. What with being‘ heart I wished the faithful creature happiness 
president of the sewing circle, leader of thecin her new abode, and unbounded success in 
female prayer meeting, mater familias to the > pleasing her new mistress. 


uvenile mite society, chairwoman of the ma-¢ 
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OUT reply. “But there is a grand life-chorus, into 


h all human instruments, if in tune, may 
‘If I had leisu juiet, repose! If I could? come, each in its turn giving increase to the 
escape from this fret and f of life—from this S harmony. 
laily contact with thin ) chafe and worry) “My senses are not acute enough to perceive 


that hurt and agitate. h, my friend! There this harmony,” returned my friend. “TI listen; 
methiz . Someth out of joint in >} y m ars come shocks of discord, tha 
constitution of society, when its action is s0~ send thri mail pain along the strings of my s 
painfully felt. If I were as immovable as stone For me re is no hope but in escape from thi 
or if my nerves were steel, I might pass through f sounds. I must get away, and lis 
the world with unrufiied feelings. But I am a er to nature. -I must talk with the | 
bundle of sensitive fibres, which answer, like a< bling streams; with the birds; with insects; w 
y-strung instrument, to every touch; giving > sweet airs. perfume-laden ; with forest and sky: 
ling and skilful fingers, ands with all things, in fact, which are in the order 
liseord whenever a rough hand invades.” their creation, and so image the Creator. Oh, h 
A living soul, fearfully and wonderfully‘ ] am longing to eseape! And I will escape!” 

I answered. ‘‘A delicately-wrought in- My friend was in earnest. and so, seeking for 
rument, created for choral harmonies.” opportunity, he made his escape, going from the 
My friend looked at me with a face that ques-‘ city in which his life had been passed, far 

tioned as to the meaning of what I had said. 2 aw ay into the country, that he might stand face to 
“It is not escape from society that you need,” I> face with nature, and so be in harmony with her. 
remarked. § He found leisure, quiet, repose. The stream which 
“ What then?” had, almost from its source, moved along in a free 
“The chording of your instrument with the current—now hurrying past flowery banks, now 
grand life-chorus. Drop out of your place—go§ flashing back the sunlight in silvery gleams as it 
away by yourself—and you will be as a solitary ¢ swept over stony places or down rocky heights— 
hautboy, a tromboye, a flute, or whatever the > composed itself to sleep in a tranquil lake. 
nstrument may be to which you correspond in He found it very pleasant and peaceful for a 
the liy ing orchestral world.” time. The rush, the hurry, the change were over. 
“Ingenious and fanciful. But, accepting yourS No more discords—no more strivings—no more 
thought as true, how can an instrument, finely-< contact with rudeness and coarseness, with all- 
strung, find its true relation and power where all 2 absorbing selfishness. 
is discord ?” S “TI am atone with nature,” he wrote me, soon 
“Impossible in the nature of things,” was my< after the change. “All her peace, and order, and 
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harmony flow into my life. She speaks to me, and right action comes. He gave rythm to th 

I understand her language. She takes me by thes whole. 

hand, and leads me into green, pastures and 2 When I stood face to face with him, grasping 

beside still waters. I never understood life before.” S his hands, and looking into his elear, thoughtfy 
Ihe smooth, tree-encircled lake impresses You? face, I saw that he was a new man. That ther 

{with a sense of tranquillity. You look upon its shad been deaths and births—losses and Kains—the 

calm surface, and feel its quiet influence pervading > laying aside of lower things, and the putting on of 

your soul, But, as you gaze down into its bosom,¢ what was higher and purer. 


you begin to have an impresaion of somethingS «] thought you were vegetating in your county 
hidden and hurtful ; of a place in which evil things 2 hermitage,” I said to him, “and Jo! I find you 7 
may be at work. Though the water looks elear,Sthe very heart, as it were, of the world of actio: 

it has nothing of that crystalline life so beautiful ¢ 


. ? 
in the flowiug stream. Dark masses of something S must talk about that. I have thought of yous 


> “Come home with me,” he answered. “ W, 


you cannot make out lie at the bottom. Around > great many times.” 
the edges weeds grow in wild luxuriance. You ; I went with him, and passed the night. He 
begin to fecl a sluggishness in the air, and > was in business again, Tho fret and fever of lig 
to perceive stifling odors from rank vegetation. 4 were all about him. Ue was once more in contac 
low deep and exhilarating is every breath, as yous with things that chafe and worry, that hurt aad 
come into the open fields or ascend some mountain ? agitate—if we will let them. 
paths again! An hour by the still lake has suf . “ Tell me,” I said, “ of your states and experi 
fieed. It would be death in life to dwell there. ; ences during the time you lived separate from th 
Very pleasant for a time my friend found it in ¢ world, and alone with nature. You wrote me that 
his new dwelling-place, far away from the great 2 you were ‘at une’ with her; that all her peace aad 
centres of humanity. The agitations that swept,? harmony and order flowed into your life; that +! 
sympathetically, from circle to circle of life, did spoke to you in a language clearly understood 
not find him out in Afs calm retreat—-never?that sho was leading you in green pastures ani 
stirred his heart, reminding him that he was a beside still water 
member of the great body of the people. He was? He dropped his eyes, and looked thoughtful. 
the still lake, reflecting sky and tree, and holding? “A mere fancy,” he re plied. “You know 
peace in his bosom. The still lake of the soul is S what state of mind I broke away from society— 
affected by moral laws in strict correspondence 2 dropped out of the orchestra, to use your own fig 
with natural laws. As it was with the lake on theS ure, and went away with my solitary instrament, 
lower and material plane, so it must be on a higher 2to enjoy its music alone. An athlete, exhausted 
and spiritual plane. There was no escape for him. ¢ in the arena, finds sweet repose on a soft bed in 
Reason would have taught him this, if he could oa quiet chamber. It fills, for a time, his idea 
have gone so far above his sensuous self as to of Heaven. But, when the weary limbs have 
comprehend her clear inductions. rested, and every organ and fibre is flushed with 
I did not meet him again for years after he 2 blood and animal spirits, the chamber becomes 1s 


) 
dropped away from our social and business world,Sa prison. He could not live there. He would 


lost to us as an instrament from an orchestra, or a2 grow sick for want of freedom and action. A sim 


fine voice from a choir. There was gain onSilar state wus mine. The peaceful retreat int 


neither side, [think ; but loss to both. A few letters > which I withdrew myself, was as the bed and 
had passed between us; then communication ceased. ¢ chamber to the strained athlete. 
Our minds were not in harmony—they did not) “ There was fur more of fancy than experience, 
chord in the music of life. ohe continued, “in those fine words about my in 
Two or threo months ago I was in a neighboring‘ telligent intercourse with nature. I expressed 
city. The call for a public meeting attracted my 2 what I believed possible, rather than what I had 
attention, and I went to note the proceedings. ’ experienced, It seemed to me that I was standing 
The organization was going on as TI entered the > at the door opening into the arcana of nature, and 
hall, and, greatly to my surprise, I saw my friendC that a hand was stirring it on the inner side. 
take the chair. I could not be mistaken in him,S My heart bounded in confident anticipations 
for his physique was peculiar. If I had been in¢@ which were not realized. The door never turned 
doubt, his voice would have assured me. Time,S on its hinges—the mystery of nature was not re- 
and life, had been a work with him, and through 2 vealed. I soon wearied of asking vague questions 
both, his true manhood was coming out. There 6 of the trees and stones—of the birds and brooks— 
was an air of strength about him—of self-poiso ? of the earth and sky. If they answered me, I did 
of will that knoweth no hindranee. I lost half ¢ not comprehend their language. The peace, the 
my interest in the meeting because of interest in ° beauty, the order of external life, did not long 
my friend. How quietly, yet with what o full? transfuse themselves into my soul—nay, transfuse 
consciousness of what the assemblage involved,Sis not the word—did not long reflect themselves 
did he, as chairman, hold all its proceedings in the 2 from the surface. The old disquiet came back 
bonds of that rational order out of which so much ‘upon mo; and I awoke, gradually, to the truth, 
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that disturbing causes were within me, rather than 
It 


nature, 


without ; that my instrument was not In tune, 
After this, 


at first seemed flushing with intelligence, 


was a painful awakening 
which 
I knew nothing of botany, 
the 


grew stupid and dumb. 


of mineralogy, of entomology; and science 
wanting, there was no basis for a true interest in 
things below or above the earth’s surface. 

“A few of 


and I came back into the world again, some 


years dull, weary, soul-corroding 
life, 
thing 


myself. I 
anything since my first experience ; 


wiser than when I went away to live by 


do not see that we have changed in 


and yet I find 


my action accordant with the general action of 
hundreds of cases where it was discordant before 
instrument is in 


The change is in myself; my 


better tune, and chords more perfectly with other 


instruments in the grand chorus of life. There is, ¢ 
I find, a great deal around us that we speak of as 
liscord, Of one 
thing I that 


the gre 


oursely es. 


this : 


if in 


that 


when the fault 


am satisfied, and is in 


’ 


at social body, marred and diseased as it 
is, there is a life as harmonious and reciprocal as 
in the single body of a man—a life inflowing from 

» of life, and order, and by virtue of that 
in the perpetual endeavor to reform, re 
humanity to its lost 
We 
every community to get just laws, and have them 
d; the devotion of 


sh in his sphere ; 


and bring back image 


and jikeness of God see this in the effort of 


executed for the common g in 


men to useful employment, ea in 


concerted, benevolent, sanitary and corrective 
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PITCHER. 

BY MISS L, A, 
The table was spread for tea, waiting the return 
The heavy curtains were closely 


The bright coal fire threw a ruddy gl 


eof the master. 
drawn. Ww 
over the room, reflecting brightest on the tea-pot 
that was singing in a low tone her evening song 
The water-pot stood close beside her, with his usual 
silent devotion, which said as plain as words, “ Let 
us never part, beloved,” and listened, enraptured, 
to the faint murmur of her song. 

None could resist the influence of the tea-pot. 
There was a magic in her very breath; it banished 
gloom and discord, and from her presence pain 
and weariness fled away. However dreary the 
night without, with tempest, and frost, and snow, 
she was ever the same genial, fragrant, warm 
hoarted tea-pot, diffusing warmth and cheer. Every 
one loved her and sought her with eagerness; s: 
who could blame the water-pot for his constant 
and ardent attachment. 
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movements, by which diseased and hurtful things 


may be cast out. Now, just in the degree that 


each individual brings himself into harmony with 
life, 
whole, will he find discord and obstruction ceasing 
She 


») go away into tho still places of 


this highe r circle of 


whieh is common to the 
The world will put on a new face for him. 
spe ak 
need t 


nature to find rest and peace, for they will abide 


will to him in a different language. 


will not 
with him. But, if he narrows his life down to the 


merest selfish ends, seeking, as some disordered 


member of the body, to appropriate only, and not 
to give—to act for himself alone, and not in con 
cert with the whole for the health and well-being 
he His 
life will be jarred by perpetual discords, and he 
that he fri 


defect of harmony in society, when the defect is in 


of the whole—then will be out of tune. 


will vainly imagine is suffering m 


himself 

“ This,” added my friend, “‘is the lesson I have 
Taking my peculiar mental construction 
it but the 
out f the 


wi 


learned 


me to learn hard 
had to 


instrument 


there was 
one of 
thestra and 
music I 
places by myself! 1 


first; 


no way for 


ex perience I drop 


or try my alone at 


poor made, sitting afar off in solitary 


thought it passing sweet at 


but its thinness and monot: soon wea 


at 


ny 


last disgusted me. I longed for 
llow 


delights 


ried, and 


ravished ar 


broke 


harmonies. they my e 


the chorded 


again . 


che ral 


when into them 
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But even among the harmonious members of a 
supper table strife and jealousies will sometimes 
arise, which neither music nor fragrance can banish 
Who have thought that the delicate little 


cream-pitcher, with her dainty lip and slender 


would 


handle—a real Sevres China—could harbor sour 
ness or bitterness within her beautiful forth 

My grandmother once told me that the loveliest 
forms and faces did not always cover the purest 
heart. Perhaps it was so with the cream-pitcher 
She was a gossipping little busybody, and was 
sure to hear all that was said within her hearing 
She even became a by-word—~you have often heard 


it said that “little pitchers have great ears ;” and 
I have no doubt it was this self-same little pitcher 
that gave rise to that saying. 

been 


had 


placed near the butter-plate, which was also of 


Upon this particular evening she 


Sevres China, and she turned to gossip with her. 

‘So we have met again, my dear butter-plate 
It gives me so much pleasure to meet with friends 
as refined and intelligent as yourself.” 
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“ You flatter me, indeed!” said the butter-plate, ¢ She tries to pass for silver, the artful thing! but 
with a pleased look ; for she was more modest and ? she can’t cheat ine, I can tell pewter as far as | 
quiet in her ways than the pitcher, and had never > can see it. 1 suppose the water-pot thinks she js 
set herself up so high in the world, > silver, though, and the poor deluded fellow thinks 

“ Not at all,” simpered the pitcher. “You know? he is going to marry a fortune. I heard him Bay 
there is not a dish on the table I ever think of» to her to night, as she stopped singing for a mo- 
speaking with except you and those charming oups( mént, ‘Sing on, my little silver darling,’ and at jt 
and saucers, Pray, have you made their acquaint-‘, she went again, louder than ever. Such ridiculoys 
ance? I think they really belong to our set.” 2 nonsense !” 

“1 do not feel at all acquainted with them, forS “I always thought she was silver.” 

I have only met with them occasionally, in the? The maid sat the sugar-bowl upon the table, and 
cupboard and wash-pan; they seldom come round “ the pitcher put on her most captivating looks. 
my way.” 2 “Ah, good evening, Mr, Sugar-bowl, you're just 

“They are noisy creatures, and very free with 4 in time,’ 
strangers, but they are quite genteel, and must) reflection of the maid's scarlet apron ?—“ Would 
fee! hurt at being thrown so much in the way of? you believe it? This dear, simple little butter. 
those pewter things on the tray there. Oh, yes; plate actually thought the tea-pot was silver. Did 
there is the sugar-bowl. Isn& he splendid! though you ever hear anything so absurd?” 

I dare say you have not spoken with him, you are “Indeed, no!” said the sugar-bowl, with the 
so still and timid, I must tell you a secret—don’t ? most grandiose air, “I really gave you credit for 
breathe it, for I would not mention it to any one ‘more good sense, Miss Butter-plate. She's no- 
else for the world—the sugar-bowl tries to make / thing but pewter, as well as that fop of a wates- 
himself quite agreeable to mo; well, I might say,¢ pot who hangs around her so. For my own part, 
» I think it a shameful insult fer us to be compelled 


she said, blushing rosily—or was it the 


in fact, very sweet.” é 
“Ah? Allow me to congratulate you,” said the ¢ to associate with such vulgar people,” 
butter-plate, in a faint voice, although she felt» “ But—well,” stammered the butter-plate, “you 
very far from pleased at the information; for, to? know I have only seen her at a distance, and she 
tell the truth, she had spoken with the sugar bowl | looked so bright.” 
many times in the dim silence of the china-¢loset,2 ‘‘ All is not gold that glitters,” sagely observed 
and listened to his sweet flatteries till she too had ¢ the sugar-bowl. 
learned to love them. «No wonder she felt sad ta? xi™ Oh, I didn’t think she was gold at all,” inno- 
learn the sugar-bowl was such a flirt. But the¢ cently responded the butter-plate, “ only silver.” 
pitcher did not know her thoughts, for the counte § “If she was only plain China, I could enduwe 
nance of the butter-plate never changed, so she? her; but pewter—pah!” said the pitcher, with a 
went on. ‘lookeand tone that must have soured all the cream 
“T was a little jealous of the cups at one time, 2 within her dainty form. 
they claimed so much of his attention, but as soon © Here the door opened, and the family entered. 
as he can get away from them, he always comes, They were a pleasant group—the master and mis- 
back to me, and last night he told me in plain‘ tress, two children, and a visitor, the master's 
words that he could not live without me; and» niece, a beautiful young lady, who had just arrived. 
so—but you ean guess the rest.” ’ The garrulous little pitcher was mute as the buttes- 
* Certainly—to be sure; it’s very nice indeed,” plate, and listened eagerly for every word that was 
said the poor butter-plate. ¢ uttered, while the sugar-bowl looked as though be 
“T’'m glad it happened go, it will take down that ‘could not speak if he tried. All were silent bus 
odious tea~pot with her exquisite airs, and that? the tea-pot, who still murmured her musical song. 
low-born water-pot beside her. He tried to show$ “Only hear the tea-pot sing!” merrily cried the 
me some attention when I first came; I saw him) niece, drawing up her soft silk garments as she sat 
looking at me two or three times, but I soon taught © down to the table. ‘“ That's what I call music,” 
him that Sevres China could keep better company» “Yes, indeed,” said her uncle. “ That’s the 
than Britannia water-pots, and he will find it so¢ music when your cold and hungry—better than all 
now. How can you endure them ?” “the harps and organs in the world. Fill up my 
“Why, for my part, I always thought them; cup, dear,” to his wife. 
very nice, respectable people. Dgn’t you think the C4 Why, Bridget, the cream is sour!” exclaimed 
tea-pot sings beautifully ?” (the mistress. “You must do better than this. 
“That everlasting singing! That’s just what‘ Bring some more.” 
makes me hate her so! She makes such a display)? “Indade, mem, the room was so warrum, and 
and tries to attract so much attention. Such airs as¢ the tay was lato; an’ sure it was swate and dacent 
she puts on if any one says, ‘ Hear the tea-pot sing.’ when I brought it on, mem,” responded she of the 
If there’s one thing I hate more than another it is’ scarlet apron, as she went for new cream, 
vanity.” ‘ Is the tea-pot real silver? It is very beautiful 
“TI never thought her vain.” 2 indeed,” said the niece, admiringly. 
“Didn't you? She's the vainest creature alive.“ ‘Yes, pure and massive,” replied ber uncle. 
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[ brought it from Pera when I was there last 
That and the water-pot cost me quite a little for 
tun¢ I have tried several times to get a cream 
pitcher and sugar-dish to match, but could never 
find anything nice enough till to-day. I sent 


home some very fine ones. Bridget, put the sugar 


and cream into the silver to-morrow.’ 
" said the young 


“Tow very ‘nice that will be, 

“T do admire a silver tea-service 80 much.” 
The cream-pitcher and sugar-bowl listened in 
ute dismay. Their day of pomp and pride was 
They thought of the diemal future, shut up 
set, away from 


n 
over. 
forever in the depths of 
society, never to hear the voice of the once 


a dark ec! 


1 
Ail 


les} ised tea-pot, or to join in the cheerful 


a again 
festivities of the tea-table. 
both silver, 


the 


exclaimed the 


had 


it? 


“They are ve then,” 
plate, when group with 


“Who 
t be worth a deal of money 


drawn would have thought rhey 


more than all the 
f us together, I dare say.” 

I wish I was dead!” moaned the pitcher, at 

the prospect of her future banishment; yet the 

thought that she would have her sweet sugar-bowl 


to share her loneliness, still kept her from despair 
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SAAALALALLYINM uns va ‘ 


Almost every person of observation is aware, and 
certainly every dentist Anows, that after a tooth is 
extracted the jaw contracts, or shrinks away, where 
the tooth occupied space. Not only that, but Nature 
immediately fills up the holes occupied by the roots 
with s ibone. Don't you see that the tooth of re- 
placement will have more difficulty in getting through 
the solid bone than it would through the opening 
caused by the natural expulsion of the deciduous 


tooth? And supposing that al’ the deciduous teeth , 


were prematurely extracted, what an amount of con- 
traction and shrinking away of the jaws would be 
apparent to the most common observer. The length 
of the arch, measuring from one end of the jaw around 
to its opposite, would be very much lessened. In that 
case, how are the new teeth to find room to properly 
arrange themselves? Nearly every one of them is 
larger than the deciduous tooth which it is to replace, 
wd of course they need more room. Nature, I mean 
OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN, )as made provision for 
this, by enacting a law by which the deciduous teeth 
shall be gradually displaced by the permanent set 
extending over a space of eight years, during which 
time, as the body is more fully developed, the jaws 

ngthen, and thus ample room is created, If MAN Nas 
NOT MEDDLED. 

Now it should be distinetly understood, and vividly 
impressed on the mind, that the great and almost 
only cause of 

IRREGULARITY OF THE Seconp Ser 
is the premature extraction of decidnous teeth. 
Parents who Jove their children should take warning. 
Put your children under the professional care of a 
ent dentist as soon as four years of age. If the 


compe 
d lnous teeth are decaying, have them plugged and 


therwise properly treated. I must reiterate what I 5 


THE 


yeontinue after the vacar 


TIOM ETE: 


veo" eerrnanyrnrnrr | 


‘5 . rr ‘ 
have said in former lectures. Teach your children as 


early as four years old to brush their teeth daily, Let 
their food be coarse and simple, and no lunches 

There is one more reason to urge, and I will close. 
In a former lecture I have spoken of the ages at 
which the permanent teeth appear. This process of 
replacement is going on from the sixth to the fifteenth 
year. Now don't you see that if the first set decay that 
the new teeth, which are coming here and there, wi! 
be injuriously affected by contact with rotten ones? 
This is true, and is a frequent cause of the early decay 
of the permanent teeth 

Very few well educated dentists extract the decidu 
ous teeth before the time has arrived for the tooth of 
replacement to “come.” 
occur, but the rule should be to let the new tooth 
thrust the old one out of its place. I rarely extract a 
deciduous tooth ; when I do, it is almost always under 
protest. I practice in my own family what I teach 
here. I have eight children, and have never ex 
tracted a tooth for one of them 

We have yet said nothing in regard to speech in 
respect to the loss of the first set. Much might be 
said on this subject, but I will merely advert to it. It 
is almost impossible to sound many of the consonants 
distinctly without the front teeth. In sounding the 
letters C, D, F, N, 8, T, the tongue touches the front 


Exceptional cases must 


‘teeth. If they are gone, then the sound must be made 
by touching the tongue against the gums, and a lisp 
(is acquired. Habit is very persistent, and it is generally 


the case that the same imperfect enunciation w 

is filled with the perma 

nent teeth. This lisp is very mortifying to many peo 

ple, and is generally sequired in childhood, and very, 

very often from the cause I have mentioned 
INDEPENDENCE, lows 






CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 


New York, March, 1865, « 
Dean “ Home Orcs ?”— S 
In the February number of the “Home Magazine’ 
I related to you a short sketch of my first experience 
in skating, with a promise, I believe, that at some 
future time I would report my progess in this delight- , 
ful and exhilarating exercise; but after my dear 


r 


‘ 







young lady he pleases to dance with him, and go out 
evenings alone with perfect impunity. Tom imparted 
to me confidentially one evening that he had joined 
a class in Light Gymnastics, 
“Light Gymnastics!” I exclaimed; “what's that!” 
I had heard of gymnastics often, and had seen the 
Hanlon Brothers once, at the circus, (upon which 


friend Kate lost her ermine cloak at the Fifth Avenue § occasion I remember my little brother Joe kept me 


Park, and Arabella had her somewhat prominent nasal \red in the face during the w 


protuberance twisted into a shape more original than 
becoming by an unlucky fall upon the ice, somehow 
the newly-found enjoyment seemed to lose its charms ¢ 
for me. Another fact which doubtless contributed to ¢ 
this result, was that a new amusement had become ¢ 
“the rage” among my friends, which promised to be 
a dangerous rival to the skating mania, if it did not 2 
eclipse it altogether. This was no less than the‘ 
* Light Gymnastics.” Gradually “our set” disappeared 5 
from the Park, drawn away by the influence of this > 
new pastime, before | was aware of its existence. 
At last Tom went also 
because he is a young man, and can do as he' 
chooses. How often I have envied him and his, 
sox their privileges. He can get a new suit of 
thes without asking mamma, select whatever 





je performance by 
clapping his hands vociferously, and turning around 
in his enthusiasm at every new extraordinary feat to 
exclaim—*Oh, sis! don't you wish you could do 
that?”) but what was the Nght referred to in this com 
nection, was more than I could see—whether daylight, 
gas-light, candle-light, or cigarlight—most likely the 
latter, I thought to myself, for Tom was an inveterate 
smoker. 

“ Light Gymnastics, Miss Glacina,” said Tom, look 
ing down condescendingly, “consist of a series of 





Cevolutions performed by the hands, feet, and bodily 
He always goes first,‘,organs generally, with light wooden dumb-bella, 


wands and rings, said evolutions being calculated to 
strengthen the muscles, and, as set forth in the sublime 
faith of Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston, will yet reclaim the 
mind, body and sou] of Young America from ultimate 
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Philosophers and div tell us that we have im- 
Planted within us from the dawn of life 
intuitive pereeptions of right and wrong, and I am 


I wish that to this important faculty had been 


earliest 


an intuitive knowledge of the difference be 
right and left. It is only with a severe mental 
effort, which of course causes delay, that I am able at 
any time to make this necessary distinction, having 
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For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad; 

In the earthquake He has spoken: 
He has smitten with His thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass are broken! 


Loud and long, 
Lift the old exulting song; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea; 
He hath cast the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 
He hath triumphed gloriously ! 
Did we dare 
In our agony of prayer 
Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun! 


How they pale, 
Ancient myth, and song, and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war, 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise! 


Blotted out! 
All within and all about 
Bhall a fresher life begin; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 


It is done! 
In the cireuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth, 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 


Ring and swing 
Bells of joy! on morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ; 
With a sound of broken chaina, 
Tell the nations that He reigns 
Who alone is Lard and God! 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 
“I love Katy Wilson,” said litde blue-eyed Mary 
Dow. Love was in her heart and shone in her face, 
flooding it with tenderness and beauty. 


Mrs. Dow was holding in her hand a small spray of 


apple-blossoms. “Love is like a flower,” she an- 
swered 

Mary’s countenance grew thoughtful. 

“Very fair to look upon. But flowers fade, wither 
and die.” 

Light went out of the sweet eyes. 


“Pet all is not lost,” said Mrs. Dow. “There is? 


something in the heart of the flower, which, like a 
good purpose in love, gives us fruit, and the fruit is 
better then the flower.” 

Light came back again into Mary’s eyes. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she answered, her face glowing 
again—“if I love Katy, I must be good to her; My 
flower must become fruit.” 

“Yes, dear, it must become fruit,” replied the 
mother, as she laid a kiss warmly upon the forehead 
of her little one, Other sentences were on her lips, 
but she did not utter them, fearing to dim by unfitting 


words the truth so clear to her child’s perceptions. 
** 
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¢ THE GIRLS, 


The following from the pen of George Augustus 
Sala, the late American correspondent of the London 

5 Transcript, commends itself to our notice in that 
¢ there is a general air of correctness in his picture 
¢ though it may be slightly overdrawn, The young 
S ladies of our country are doubtless more essentially 


¢ republican than almost any other class in the land 
¢ There is an independence of thought and action, an 
¢ intelligence concerning the general topics of the day, 
a practical application of knowledge learned from 
¢ school-books, a critical judgment on new publications 
Cand general literature, which would astonish a high- 
> bred English damsel, who previous to marriage, if she 


¢ possesses any originality and independence is not 
¢ expected to reveal the same—and whose life is hem- 
S med in on all sides by chaperons, governesses, maids 
° and nurses. No wonder Sala was amazed at our young 
¢ ladies; but let him speak for himself »— 

> “TL said that all the young ladies can talk. A flow of 
« sharp, shrewd, intelligent, and as a rule, well-chosen 
Sand correct language is the shining attainment of 
© all American ladies, from the school girl upward. All 
c the school girls themselves talk with an ease and 
¢ volubility that would astonish the superintendents of 





: many ladies’ colleges at home. There is no hesita 

¢ tion, no blushing, no stammering, no twiddling of the 
fingers, no picking at bouquets, or nervous unhem 

S ming of handkerchiefs. The vapid inanities that pass 


} between partners at an English ball would be scouted, 
¢ To be shy is to be unpatriot The American young 
lady goes straight to the point. ‘How is your health? 
» How long have you been in the country? Do you 


like it? Have you had a good time? What do you 
’ think of the action of the nation in the present strug 
gle? Are you not strack with admiration at the deeds 
‘of valor performed by the nation’s armies? Ha 
cyou read Longfellow’s “Wayside Inn?!” When is 
¢ Tennyson's “ Bodocia” to appear? Was not England 
S convulsed with ent) usm at the apparition of the 
2 Rey. Henry Ward Beecher? Don’t you think the 
¢ room wants oxygen? Are not the Monitors triumphs 


c 
< 
€ 
« 
r 






I 
, 
Sof mechanical construction? Haye you been to 
Niagara?’ These are a few of the queries she rattles 
out. You are at first delighted, then amazed, and at 
last puzzled; for the intelligent and well-read young 
S Jady continually addresses you as ‘sir,’ and every now 
and then she asks you a question #0 naive, so artlessly 
‘ignorant, that you pause to Inquire of yourself 
whether she can be more than six years old.” 
On the other hand a “croaker” in the “ Washi 
ton Star” has found out, as all of his class do, 
¢ dark side of the picture, and thus presents jt to the 
, public. 
, IDLE GIRLS, 





>» ©The number of idle, useless girla in all our large 
2 eities seems to be steadily increasing. They lounge 
or sleep all through their mornings, parade the streew 
during the afternoon, and assemble in frivolous com- 
panies of their own and other sex, to pass away their 
¢ evenings. What a store of unhappiness for them- 
§ selves and others are they laying up for the coming 
» time, when real daties and high responsibilities shall 
2 be thoughtlessly assumed! They are skilled in ne 
(domestic duty; nay, they despise them; have no 
habit of industry nor taste for the useful. What will 
they be as wives and mothers? Alas for the hushand 
and children, and alas for themselves. Who can 
wonder if domestic unhappiness and domestic ruin 
follow? It is one of the world’s maxims that idleness 
¢ ie the mother of evil and wretchedness. How sadly 
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ful slap on the back, which caused the dust to fly 2 13, 9, 8, is a mountain in Europe; my 4, 4, 6, 7, ix 
“Why, Charlie, where does all ¢ beautiful object, seen at night; my 12, 17, 19, 12, 20, 8, 


from his little coat 
that dust come from?” said mamma. “I don't know, 
mamn 





some that was left when God made me.” 


Little four years old Jessie was watching the glori-‘ 
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‘is a river in Asia; my 1, 6, 5, 6, 13, 20, 21, is one who 


.” replied Charlie, very innocently, “unless it ‘ will injure reputations; my 15, 14, 10, 11, is the second 
? dignitary of a diocese ; 
2 My whole is the emblem of liberty, truth, 


Which gives equal rights to old age and youth, 


ous full moon of a Minnesota winter's night. Sud- > And gazing upon it in splendor above, 
denly she turned to her little brother, and, with a2 It seems worthy, thrice worthy, each patriot’s love 
ppressed voice, said—* Arty, I can see God's head 2 Nannie, 
up in the sky, looking right at me.” 4 a 
Pete S CONUNDRUMS 
CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &e. ¢ sn mani ee 
S 1, Which ia tho carpenter's tree? Plane. * 
I. 2 2. Which is the most delicious tree? Pine. 
I am composed of 14 letters. My 3, 0,18,14,is a> 3. Of what tree is the gallows made? Cord-wood 
celebrated river in Africa; my 1, 6, 7, 10, 11, 8, is a? 4, Which is the mpst painful tree? Birch. 


military engine; my 12, 9, 6, 10, 2, is a musical instru $ 
t; my 4, 6, 5, 6,7, is the great adversary of man; 


s a metal; my whole is a large city 


remind you? 


5. Which is the lover's tree 
6, Which tree do the 
My hog and I (Mahogany) 


Tuhp, 
inhabitants of an Irish cabis 


my & 
7. Which tree has undergone combustion? Ash 
IT. 8 Which tree do mariners like best to see? Bee h. 
Tam composed of 16 letters. My 7, 8, 18,15, 16,isa$ 9, Which is the naughty child's tree? Box, 
kind of vehicle; my 8, 10, 11, 14, is one of the UnitedS 10. Which tree do we always have on hand? Palm 
Stat my 9, 14, 4, 2, is a place of trade; my 6,1,4,is> 11, What tree entered most largely into the ark? 


the product of akind of biped; my 12, 11, 18, 2, 4, is 
in Africa; my whole was a great and good ¢ 


Ill. 


mmposed of 21 letters 
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We prophesy that the spring bonnets, of which very 
few have appeared as yet however, will be the most 
tasty And becoming that have been worn for several 
years 
now procurable at the milliners, although they com- 
mand a very high price 
the bonnets which are made jn the new style is, that 
they protrude at the back so as to look 
Care should be taken to arrange the crown in a grace- 
ful slope from the front, and not to let it stop too 
suddenly. There is very little cap now worn at the 
sides, and frequently the white blonde is softened 
down with a row of narrow velvet, sewn upon the join- 
ing of the blonde edge and to the net. This velvet 
should be of the same color as the flowers or feathers 
which are used for the top of the cap. 


Among what are styled the “novelties for the sea- 


son,” we clip the following from the Parisian papers 
“A new pattern in silks is in gros grain, say a white 

ground with small colored wheat-ears here and there 

over the ground, and with each colored wheat-car 4 


black one. Thus, a red and a black wheat-ear, a blue 


nd a black wheat-ear, a maize and a black wheat-ear, ¢ 
and a green and a black wheat-ear, all at regular in- « 
tervals. This last-named pattern will be introduced 5 


in the spring. We can also name many other fashions 
which are likely to prevail for the ceming season. 
Self-colored silks, with gold-colored checks in a mere 
line upon the ground, 
of plain white gros grain, and of white cofilé. 
d Alma, sometimes called gros d Africaine, a very stout, 
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Answers To Ewiomas, &c., iy Mancn nUmMpER 1, Names 


¢of flowers—China Pink, O'Leander, Dragon Head.— 
t My 2, 3, 6,7, 4, 14, isa$2. Our new department.—3 
le; my 16, 17, 18, 6, 19, 10, isa kind of fruit; my 6,55. Arthur's Home Magazine. 
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lesmaids’ dresses, whilst 
the same material and lor, brocaded, will be worn 
for wedding Visits. 

* Maize, or Indian-c 
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orn color, will be very fashion- 
and also French gray and the 
original manve will be Chénes will be very 
much worn, but not with English m« re 
antiques, which are a yard wide, will, in spite of pro- 
phecies to the contrary, certainly be very mach worn 
in self-colors. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 
Dinvex Torerre,—A white satin dress with a flounce 
The flounce is headed 
with two bands of gimp worked with jet beads. A 
black figured net skirt is placed over the satin, and 
is looped up at the right side with a long chain of jet 
beads. The fichu, which is made of black and white 
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ited them at a table where the linen was soiled, th age passed unrebuked and habitaal. 
dusted, the carpet unswept, and yet w! he ardest aspect of the case, for the 
shild’ is worth more, in some sense, than the 
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herself 


not 
not scruple to interlard her talk with various 
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Z 
parent's. The latter's is partly accomplished, whether 
it be for good or for evil; but the child’s lies un-¢ 
touched before it. The solemn years stand mute and 

waiting—the long, long pathway of the days that 

reac! far up the mountains of life, spreads itself be-, 
yond the keenest vision of love. Do those years hold ¢ 
for him honor and blessing, shall they carry from 
him service done, duties borne for love of God and 
man—shall that long path through the future shine. 
with lights of hope, and faith, and anointed work, or 
do darkness and gloom, do defeat and sin overshadow 


It seems that with each anniversary I have entered 
deeper into the sweet and sacred meanings of our 
name, “Home,” the best word of this world, the one 
that is a faint rendation of the next. If it seemed ¢ 
pleasant and fitting when I first read it on the title § 
page, what has it Bis 7 to me now; when each day 
seems to disclose more of its tenderness, and strength, > 
and beauty—now when it stands typical of the “ Fa- 
therhood of God,” of the eternal warmth, and peace, ' 
and shelter. 

Oh, wives, and mothers, and sisters, keep watch at 
the gates. Let there enter into your homes nothing , 
that defileth, nothing that lowers its tone or embitters 
its spirit. Let all the influences that flow into, and 
from it, be fine and pure; expel from it coarseness 5 
and rudeness, and vulgarity, whether of speech or‘ 
deed, as you do crawling worms and noisome insects; 
and as you keep your hearthstone bright, your board 






unsoiled, your garments pure and fragrant—nay, a‘ 
thousand times more than these, keep your daily talk 
above all reproach, pure and undefiled. v.38 < 





MUSICAL. 2 

The German Opera Troupe. Winter leaves us in the ¢ 
midst of a grand gala opera season at our peerless 5 
Academy of Music, the performers being Grover’s > 
German Troupe, largely augmented for the occasion. 2 
In the company are included Karl Formes, Franz 4 
Himmer, Theodore Habelman, one of the purest and 2 
most accomplished tenors ever attached to an opera: 
troupe, Maria Frederici, Madame Johannsen, ete. ‘ 
Among the operas are Weber's beantiful Oberon, for > 
the first time presented entire in this country; a re-<¢ 
vival of Fra Diavolo, once so popular in the hands of § 
the Seguin English troupe, twenty years ago; Meyer- > 
beer’s Les Huguenots; Halevy’s Jewess; and those; 
two renowned works of M. Gounod, the Mireille, and - 
the Faust, the greatest opera successes of the past ten > 
years. ‘ 
All lovers of opera music will find the gems of the < 
new grand operas regularly presented in Holloway’s ‘ 
Musical Monthly. The February number contained, 


in addition to other music, the grand Cheur desy 


Moissonneurs, from Mireille, arranged by W. Kruger, § 
and adapted to performers of some skill and practice 2 


at the piano. The March number contained, also ¢ 


from the same grand opera, the spirited opening > 
chorus, Cheur des Magnanarelles, arranged in a2 


simpler style than the other, by Brinley Richards, a ¢ 


composer whose rare talents are frequently laid be-% 
fore the patrons of the Monthly. The same number 
also contains a beautiful operatic ballad, O would that ¢ 


my Heart, from Balfe’s grand romantic opera, The > 


Armorer of Nantes. The April number also contains 2 
two operatic gems. In fact opera music is a speciality’ 
in the Monthly. Price of single numbers, 40 cents 3 


the January double number, 50 cents. Any case 


numbers will be sent free of postage for $1.25; or the 2 
four numbers for the new year thus far published ¢ 
will be sent for $1.40. But our friends should secure $ 
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the regular visits of the Monthly for a year by enclos- 
ing $4.00 to the publisher, addressed as follows :—J, 
Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Pox 
Office, Philadelphia. The Monthly is not for sale a 
the music stores, and can only be had as above. 

New Sheet Music.—Root & Cady, Chicago, have pub- 
lished, Wake Nicodemus, and Babylon has Fallen, 
two new songs for the times by Work, author of the 


>) popular song, Kingdom Coming. Ditson & Co., pub- 
2 lish, Mother is the Battle Over; I'm Lonely Since my 


Mother Died; Home of my Youth, by Glover; O Ye | 


S Tears, by Franz Abt; The King of Thule, from Faust 


Any of the above will be sent free by mail by Mr 
Holloway, editor Musical Monthly, on receipt of price, 


30 cents each. 


THE NEWSPAPER TRADE. 

We find in the New York Evening Post the follow. 
ing in regard to the newspaper trade, The increase 
of this trade in ten years is most remarkable — 

“Ten years ago, the whole amount of business done 
by the wholesale news-agents did not probably exceed 


‘in amount the sum of $750,000 yearly. At present 


cash receipts of the American News Company in this 


(city for the sale of newspapers, magazines, books 


and stationery, for the eleven months ending with 
the thirty-first of December last, have reached the 
sum of $2,226,372.83. We learn from the office of that 
company, that probably forty millions of newspapers 
were handled within that time by persons in the 


J employ of the company, of whom seventy were con- 
¢ stantly occupied in getting them in, charging, dis 


tributing, and shipping them. For wrapping paper 


< ’ ‘ 
and twine, with which to pack this enormous mass, 
¢ the company paid twelve thousand dollars.” 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, 
YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


leopy, - - a - © ie 
3 copies, - - - - - - - . . 6.00 
5 copies, and one to getter-upofclnb, - - 10.0 
9 copies, = . - - + 10 


az A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THB 
INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed 
each person who sends us a club of subscribers. it 
will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 


¢ whom we receive $2.50. 


&e@ We do not require all the subscribers in a chub 
to be at the same post-office. Additions ean at any 
time be made to clubs, at the club rates. 

&—- Canada subscribers must add twelve centa on 
each subscription, for pre-payment of United States 
postage. 

&@~ For $4.50 we will send one copy each of Hom 
Magazine and Goner’s Lapy’s Boox for a year. 


BOOKS BY MAIL, 

The following books by T. S. Artmur will be sent 
from office of Home Magazine by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

NOTHING BUT MONEY,- - - $1.0 
HOME STORTES. Three vols., - 3.00 
LIGHT ON SHADOWED PATHS, - 1.50 
OUT IN THE WORLD, - - - 150 
Also the following, by Viera F. Townsenp — 
BATTLE-FIELDS OF OUR FATHERS, 1.50 
LIVING AND LOVING, 8 ee ae 
WHILE IT WAS MORNING, - + 18 








